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Better Homes for the City Negro. 

HE ANNOUNCEMENT some time ago that the 

Rothschilds had determined to expend two million 
dollars in providing cheap and healthy dwellings for 
the Parisian working classes served to suggest once 
more the crying need of some generous provision of 
this kind for the thrifty, intelligent, and self-respect- 
ing colored people of our towns and cities. It is a 
great satisfaction to every friend of humanity that 
this suggestion has at last been responded to in a 
practical way by an American millionaire philanthro- 
pist. Mr. Henry W. Phipps, who recently donated 
one million dollars for the construction of model tene- 
ments in New York, has directed that a portion of this 
fund be devoted to providing improved homes for re- 
spectable colored families. This was a most credit- 
able act, and it is to be hoped that it is only the first 
of a long line of similar benefactions. 

In no direction, perhaps, does race prejudice oper- 
ate more strongly to embitter the lot of the colored 
man, to keep him down and often to demoralize him, 
than the way in which it determines the metes and 
bounds of his place of residence in our towns and 
cities. His condition in this respect is the same 
everywhere, North and South deplorable and dis- 
heartening to the last degree. Out in the open coun- 
try the negro may own a home by himself in a white 
neighborhood and enjoy practically the same privileges 
and immunities, so far as residence is concerned, that 
are accorded to other people. But in the large cities 
it is different. Here, by a stern and inexorable law, 
the creature of social prejudice, the negro is assigned 
to certain residential quarters which are, as a rule, 
the most squalid, most unwholesome, and every way 
undesirable of all, and within these assigned limits he 
must remain with his family, no matter what his in- 
dividual tastes, inclinations, and preferences may be. 

Landlords and property owners make no account- 
ing here of character, refinement, relative social 
status, nor even of financial ability. The color is 
enough; that determines everything. And so the 
colored families who have ascended somewhat in their 
social scale, who are moral, religious, and high-minded, 
and who have the desire and the ability to surround 
themselves with some of the refinements, if not the 
luxuries, of life, are compelled to herd together with 
the most ignorant, vicious, and degraded of their race. 
Here they are compelled to endure the association of 
the worst of their kind, together with all the petty 
annoyances and discomforts incident to life in the so- 
called negro quarter, which usually receives less at- 
tention from the local authorities in the way of sani- 
tation, the care of streets and buildings than the sec- 
tions occupied by white people. When the fact is 
considered that the same distinctions prevail among 
colored people in the matter of character, taste, per- 
sonal neatness, and refinement of feeling that prevail 
among people with white skins, the wrong and injus- 
tice involved in these conditions will be apparent. 

It may be conceded that it is impossible in the 
present state of feeling toward the negro to change 
the situation thus described, so far as the assignment 
of particular localities for negro residence is concerned. 
But one radical change for the better can be made, 
and should be made in the interests of justice, human- 
ity, and common decency. Quarters should be pro- 
vided where negro families of the better class, those 
who care for clean home surroundings and a clean, 
moral atmosphere for their children—and there are 
many such can settle and form associations among 
others of like tastes, as families of the more favored 
races are privileged to do. 

It is shameful that no attention has ever been 
given, so far as we are aware, toward providing such 
surroundings for the better element of colored people 
in our cities. Most cities now have their model tene- 
ments, and not a little has been done in the general 
improvement of home conditions for the working 
classes in our crowded centres of population, but no 
special effort has ever been made to help the respect- 
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able and intelligent negro solve his housing problem, 
which is the sorest of all. Men of all other colors and 
creeds can determine their places of residence accord- 
ing to their tastes and their financial ability. But the 
negro has practically no alternative ; rich or poor, high 
or low, virtuous and law-abiding or criminal and dis- 
orderly, they must herd together as best they can. 

The practical thing to do to remedy this wrong is 
to build model tenements, or improved dwellings, at 
reasonable rents, specially for colored families who 
have the desire for better surroundings. There are 
thousands of educated and well-to-do colored men and 
women in New York and every other large city to 
whom such improved homes would be a boon of ines- 
timable value—men and women of refined feeling who 
are making a brave struggle to lift themselves and 
their children up to a higher plane of life, and whose 
efforts in this direction are made doubly hard by the 
surroundings now forced upon them. Here is a rare 
opportunity for practical philanthropy to exercise it- 
self. What these people want is not charity, but only 
an equal chance with their brother men of other hues 
to choose how, where, and with whom they shall make 
their homes and rear their families. 

After all is done that can possibly be done, under 
existing conditions, the way of the negro up to a higher 
plane and a larger life is beset with many peculiar dif- 
ficulties and many things that are cruelly dishearten- 
ing. But the special trials of which we have spoken, 
incident to the present method of compelling colored 
people to flock together in filthy tenements, the best 
and the worst together, are wholly unnecessary, pro- 
vided a rational effort is made by those concerned in 
the negro’s welfare to bring about a better state of 
things. 

* * 


The President and the Senate. 


HE SENATE has done some things recently to 
baffle the President, but if that body has read 
American history it knows that in a fight between the 
President and the Senate the people are usually on the 
side of the President. This will be unquestionably true 
in the case of Theodore Roosevelt. When the Senate 
passed the vote of censure on President Jackson that 
body supposed it had effaced the executive. Not only 
did the Whigs vote for the censure, but the Calhoun 
element of the Democrats, and others of their party 
whom Jackson had offended, sided with them. Yet 
the censure was expunged from the Senate journal be- 
fore the end of Jackson’s service, and he became far 
stronger with the people than he ever was before. 
The Senate, on account of its hostility to Jackson, re- 
fused to confirm the nomination of Van Buren as min- 
ister to England, and the people retaliated by making 
Van Buren Vice-President and President. 

Tyler, one of the weakest of the Presidents, was as- 
sailed by the Senate on the question of Texas annex- 
ation, that body refusing, in the spring of 1844, large- 
ly through personal hostility to him, to ratify his Texas 
treaty. The people made annexation the issue in the 
campaign which started a few weeks later. Polk was 
elected on that issue, and Tyler, just before the end 
of his term, forced the Senate to go with the House 
and accept annexation. When the Senate defeated 
Grant’s Santo Domingo annexation treaty, and when 
some of its Republican members, Sumner and Schurz 
among others, started the crusade against him which 
eventually sent them out of their party, it was the 
President and not the Senators or their chamber that 
the populace rallied to. In Cleveland’s various con- 
flicts with the Senate the people generally, without 
distinction of party, stood with the President. 

Personally, Roosevelt is more popular than Jackson 
or Grant, and immeasurably more so than Tyler, Cleve- 
land, or any other President with whom the Senate 
came into conflict. The President represents the na- 
tion as a whole, and is chosen by special representa- 
tives of the people who have no other function than to 
vote for President. The Senate represents the States 
as States, and is elected by members of the Legisla- 
tures, which consider the elections of Senators only 
small incidents in their career, and which have other 
and larger duties. The most unpopular and unprofit- 
able task which the present Senate could undertake 
would be to continue its conflict with President Roose- 
velt. That 2,500,000 in the popular vote last Novem- 
ber, which would be 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 if the 
election were to take place now, shows how Theodore 
Roosevelt stands with the American people. 


Let the Experiment Be Tried. 


MAINE AT last has decided to have the kind of 

prohibition that prohibits. By the Sturgis 
bill, just placed upon her statute-books, three ‘‘ en- 
forcement commissioners,’’ with all the powers of 
sheriffs, will be appointed by the Governor to take 
precedence of all county authorities, and utterly stamp 
out the traffic in intoxicants. That the Dirigo states- 
men had “‘ blood in their eyes’’ is shown by the fact 
that on the very day the bill passed the Legislature, 
and before it reached the Governor, a liquor exodus, 
the like of which was never seen before, had begun 
all over the State. In Portland steamships were 


loaded by sundown with the ‘‘hated stuff’’ and 
weighed anchor for Boston that night. From all over 
the State comes word that ‘‘ Sahara’’ and ‘‘ the cov- 
ered bridge,” which in Pine Tree parlance stand for 
an era of extreme aridity, reign now in hamlet, town, 
and city, and prohibition is shorn of all sham and pre- 
tense. The significant thing about this rather re- 
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markable piece of legislation, and that which perhaps 
explains it, is that it anticipates by only a year or two 
the re-submission of the whole question to a popular 
vote, which appears to be favored by both parties in 
the State. Thus Maine will, it is to be hoped, take 
the only fair and sensible course, give the people a 
taste of prohibition that is the real thing, and then let 
the people say whether tney like it, or whether they 
will devise some other means of dealing with the traf- 
fic in strong drink. 


The Plain Truth. 


FIRE DRILLS have become an established feature 
in many of the public schools of the country, and 
wisely so. And why not an occasional drill of the 
same kind in homes, especially in city homes and those 
where there are large families of children and serv- 
ants’? Occasional practice of this kind, a little in- 
struction in meeting emergencies such as are likely to 
arise at any time in any household, would render less 
frequent those all too frequent instances where babies 
are thrown out of windows and cats are carefully car- 
ried down stairs. An actual instance of the absurd 
things people will do when crazed by the fright of a 
sudden fire sccurred the other day in a Western city, 
when a young woman whose home was threatened 
with a blaze hastily gathered up all the family silver. 
ware, together with her own silks and satins, and 
dumped them into a deep well in the yard. In the 
tenements and large apartment-houses of every city 
many lives and much property would have been saved 
in days past by a little knowledge of ways and means 
of escaping fire, and by the coolness and self-possession 
which are developed in some degree by familiar prac- 
tice. 
- 
HERE ARE two forms of criminal activity in which 
the United States enjoys an unenviable distinc- 
tion. One of them is lynching and the other is train- 
robbery. Both are equally odious and equally injurious 
to the good name of the nation, and both call for stern, 
energetic, and rigorous measures of suppression. 
Lynching is an offense against civilized society which 
can be dealt with only by the individual States, but 
train-robbery is a crime with which the Federal govern- 
ment is competent to deal as well as the local authori- 
ties, and both acting together should be able to make 
such outrages much less frequent than they have been 
in recent years. The civilized world has been horrified 
and justly indignant over the cruel and audacious deeds 
of brigands in certain parts of Europe, and is rightly 
insisting that the governments within whose bounds 
such crimes are committed shall bestir themselves to 
the end of apprehending and punishing these bands of 
robbers and cut-throats. But the “* holding up’’ and 
robbing of travelers on our railways is only another 
form of brigandage and just as odious and reprehen- 
sible as the Bulgarian or Italian variety, and quite as 
derogatory to the government under which it exists. 
— 
HETHER hazing is an aid to manliness or a bit 
of savagery surviving in the college life of the 
times may be inferred from some recent incidents of 
the practice. At Bethany College, according to the 
newspaper accounts, a bogus fraternity lured its boy 
victim to an abandoned coal mine, where he was ter- 
ribly beaten, thrown into a pool of water, taken out 
half-drowned, and then made to do “‘stunts’’ as he 
was dragged back along a muddy country road. Ina 
‘class hair-cutting war’’ at the University of Mich- 
igan a sophomore came out of the fray with a knife- 
cut penetrating to the membrane which sheathes the 
heart, and another had a cut in the back reaching to 
the lung. In a rough battle between the freshmen 
and sophomores of the State School of Mines, at 
Golden, Col., two students were probably fatally hurt, 
one having suffered concussion of the brain and the 
other internal injuries. In the very nature of the 
case hazing stirs the keenest resentment in the heart 
of a boy, inasmuch as it is intended as an indignity 
and heaps ridicule and shame upon the victim. This 
consideration alone should condemn the foolish, if not 
criminal, custom. 
a 
OF ALL the despicable methods adopted by mem- 
bers of the New York police force to add to 
their income outside of legitimate sources, there is 
none quite so mean and worthy of contempt as the 
practice of arresting women for blackmailing pur- 
poses, or to compel them to secure professional bonds- 
men with whom the police divide fees. This practice 
was largely broken up during the Low régime, but it 
seems to have revived under the present administra- 
tion. A particularly flagrant case was that which 
happened a few days ago when a young mulatto 
woman was arrested on the charge of being a dis- 
reputable character. When she was brought into 
court, the presiding judge, being impressed with a be- 
lief in her innocence, took pains to make a personal 
inquiry of the poor girl’s employers, who lived in a 
suburb, and found that she had told the truth, the 
employers declaring that they would vouch for her 
respectability. It makes no difference that the victim 
in this case happened to be a colored girl; it may be 
a young white girl next time. Cases like this, which 
was clearly a put-up job, ought to bring down upon 
the perpetrators the severest penalties applicable to 
offenses of this character. A policeman guilty of 
making an illegal and uncalled-for arrest for the sake 
of what there may be in it for his own pocket should 
be dismissed from the force instantly. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT — 




















N CONSEQUENCE of his appointment as American 
ambassador to Great Britain, the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid recently retired from the editorship-in-chief of 
the New York Tribune, which position he had most 
ibly filled since 1872. He was succeeded as intel- 
ectual head of the great paper by Mr. Hart Lyman, 
vho has been connected with the editorial staff of the 
l'ribune since 1876, and who has long stood in the 
front rank of metropolitan journalism. Mr. Lyman has 
proved his competency for his new post by decades of 
vrilliant service. torn in Connecticut in 1851, he was 
rraduated from Yale with honors, and afterward pur- 
ued advanced studies in the universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg. <A gifted writer and a man of wide 
knowledge, Mr. Lyman is amply equal to the practical 
requirements of his responsible place. Concurrently 
with Mr. Lyman’s promotion occurred another im- 
portant change in the Tribune’s staff. Mr. Donald 
Nicholson, who for thirty-five years had served accept- 
ably as managing editor, resigned, and Mr. James 
Martin, news editor since 1890, and also an able jour- 
nalist, was made his successor. 
a 
“THE SINCERITY of President Roosevelt’s expressed 
belief that every man in this country, irrespective 
of race or color, 
should have a 
““square deal,’’ has 
been demonstrated by 
his appointment of a 
colored citizen to an 
important Federal 
office in the North. 
In selecting Mr. 
Charles W. Anderson 
for the position of 
collector of internal 
revenue in New York 
City the President 
chose not only an ex- 
cellent representa- 
tive of the colored 
people, but also a 
man of adequate 
ability and experi- 
ence. Mr. Anderson 
has held several posi- 
tions in the _ public 
Wins thoes ack eae Ua eae service, and has been 
President has appointed to a high for a number of years 
Pusm meiner s. supervisor of racing 
accounts, in connec- 
tion with the New York State racing commission, of 
which August Belmont is chairman. Under Mr. An- 
derson’s administration the yearly payments from the 
race-tracks to the State have increased from $50,000 
to $200,000. An active political worker among voters 
of his race, and a member of the New York State Re- 
publican committee, Mr. Anderson is a gifted orator, 
being known as the ** colored Demosthenes.’’ He has 
spoken on numerous notable occasions, more than once 
appearing on the same platform with Mr. Roosevelt. 
He was born in poverty in Ohio, and worked his way 
through high school and commercial college, while 
supporting a widowed mother and two sisters. After- 
ward he studied law, but was not admitted to the Bar. 
Coming to New York he took up newspaper work and 
drifted into polities. He is a man of fine address and 
good executive talent, and is likely to be a popular 
collector, 








CHARLES W. ANDERSON, 






bederal office 


a 
Hilic IT IS a fine tribute to himself, it is a dis 
tinct benefit to the church that Mr. Walter 
Henry Hall, the 
well-known director 
of the Musurgia of 
New York City and 
of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, 
and the present or- 
ganist and choir- 
master of _ St. 
James’s parish, in 
New York, has been 
given the most im- 
portant musical ap- 
pointment in this 
country, having 
been selected as the 
first ‘‘ foundation ’ 
organist of the new 
Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Di- 
vine. The selection 
of Mr. Hall for this 
position has given 
wide _ satisfaction, 
for he is eminently 
fitted to form the 
musical traditions of 
The ofpaniskok Mea ued «nae aren the greatest cathe- 
ithedral. —Aockiwood dral of the land 
He has had many 
years’ training and experience in England as choris- 
ter, organist, choirmaster, and conductor, and for a 
long period has been identified with the boy-choir 
movement in this country. His chief work has been 
In the training of boys’ voices, and every choir with 











WALTER HENRY HALL, 


which he has been identified has been an unqualified 
artistic success. He is very popular in the musical 
circles of New York, both as man and musician. In 
his new and prominent position he will be able to ex- 
ert weightier influence than ever before in the line of 
improving church music. 
a 

8 parents AND interesting features marked the civil 

marriage in Paris, recently, of Miss Elsie Porter, 
the handsome and accomplished daughter of the popu- 
lar American ambassador, to Dr. Edwin Mende, of 





MISS ELSIE PORTER'S WEDDING IN PARIS. 


Bridal party at the mayor’s office. Right to left: Ambassador Porter, 
Miss Porter, Dr. Mende, the bridegroom. 
/lutin, /ranipus & Cle. 


Zurich, Switzerland. Although only members of the 
families of the principals and some intimate friends 
were present, the affair attracted much attention in 
the French capital. The ceremony was performed at 
the town hall of the municipality of the Passy quarter 
by the mayor, who was attired in his official regalia 
and surrounded by a uniformed staff. The bride, who 
was escorted by her father, General Horace Porter, 
wore a becoming street gown of dark-green velvet, 
gray furs, and a fur toque. While the bridal party 
stood, the mayor impressively intoned the marriage 
law and then made a graceful address, in the course of 
which he felicitated the happy couple, dwelt on the 
friendship existing between the United States and 
France, and expressed his gratification at being per- 
mitted to officiate at an international marriage in which 
three republics were interested. In conclusion, and 
in behalf of the Passy quarter, in which the American 
embassy is situated, he presented to the bride a beau- 
tiful bouquet of white lilacs and orange blossoms. 
The function, though quiet and simple, proved to be 
quite as delightful as if it had been a public wedding 
characterized by pomp and splendor. 
. 4 . 
Hi REFUSAL of Pesident Castro, of Venezuela, 
to submit to arbitration the issues between his 
country and the United States has at least ended his 
evasive course and rendered definite his attitude. The 














PRESIDENT CASTRO AND MINISTER BOWEN, 


The two leading figures in the Venezuelan difficulty 


difficulty between the two nations arose over the move 
made to confiscate the property of the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, which has been operating 
a concession in Venezuela under conditions that 
Castro claims have not been fulfilled. The company, 
which is an American concern, appealed to the home 
government for protection in its rights. To the Amer- 
ican minister’s proposal that the matter be arbitrated 
President Castro has at last replied that the case is 


before the Venezuelan courts for adjudication and there 
is nothing to arbitrate. The administration at Wash- 
ington, it is said, will make no show of resentment 
over this rather brusque reply, and has decided that 
at present it cannot properly intervene. The case will, 
however, be carefully investigated, and such future 
action will be taken as circumstances warrant. A 
feature of the threatened disturbance of friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Venezuela is the 
alleged personal ill-feeling existing between President 
Castro and the American minister, Mr. Bowen. The 
two were once apparently good friends, but each 
being a positive character, friction arose between 
them, and now neither is in the right mood for diplo- 
matic negotiations. It is intimated by his friends 
that Castro would be more compliant to American rep- 
resentations were our minister at Caracas more to his 
liking. This suggestion, however, would have greater 
weight were Castro himself less combative. He has 
a genius for getting his country into trouble with 
other lands whether the diplomatic representatives of 
the latter are congenial to him or not. 
7 
HAT THE Mormon Church contains within itself a 
disruptive element, which may check jt. progress 
and eventually over- 
throw it, is revealed 
in the case of ex- 
United States Sen- 
ator Frank J. Can- 
non, of Utah, who 
has recently been 
formally excommuni- 
cated from fellowship 
with the Latter Day 
Saints. Mr. Cannon, 
who is editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, 
committed the 
offense of severely 
criticising the atti- 
tude and acts of the 
Mormon elders, 
especially President 
Joseph F. Smith. An 
elder filed a complaint 
against Mr. Cannon, 
charging him with EX-SENATOR FRANK J. CANNON, 
**unchristian conduct — (Of Utah, who has been excommunicated 
and apostasy,’’ and from the oe hurch. 
citing two editorials aeaeee 
to sustain the asser- 
tion. Mr. Cannon when tried before the bishops oral- 
ly reiterated his written allegations and boldly de- 
clared: ‘‘I do not think Joseph F. Smith is a prophet 
of God; I think his idol is Mammon. I think he 
is falsely leading the Mormon people.’’ Of course, 
after that, there was nothing todo but to expel the 
recalcitrant, but the significant statement is made 
that the excommunication may incite a revolt by the 
young Mormons, who have of late shown much dis- 
satisfaction with the illiberal policy of the church au- 
thorities. Moreover, many leading Mormons openly 
express approval of Mr. Cannon’s course. The crusade 
started by the latter will, no doubt, continue and it 
may attain large proportions. Mr. Cannon has great 
influence among his co-religionists, as he is himself of 
high Mormon descent, His father, the late George Q. 
Cannon was a polygamist and was for years the most 
prominent man in the church. 
a 
AMONG THE many English women of high degree 
who are devotees of the gentler kind of sports 
none figures more 
conspicuously than 
Lady Holland. She 
is the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. 
James Lund, of 
Malsis Hall, near 
Leeds, a well-known 
Yorkshire squire, 
and her marriage 
with the merchant- 
prince who is now 
Sir William  Hol- 
land took place more 
years ago than any 
one looking at Lady 
Holland would be- 
lieve. What Sir 
William Holland 
does not know about 
cotton and banking 
is not worth know- 
ing, and he is alsoa 
member of the com- 
mercial intelligence 
committee of the 
board of trade, as LADY HOLLAND, 
well as Liberal An Engli woman, who ts also an 
member for the idea 
Rotherham division 
of Yorkshire. Sir William and Lady Holland have a 
delightful country seat at Poole Hall, near Nantwich. 
Her special recreation is riding to hounds, and in this 
sport Lady Holland has few, if any, equals among the 
women in her social circle. 




































H ORACE WALPOLE 
tells us that when a 
great empire is on its de- 
cline, one of the symptoms 
is that there is ‘* more 
eagerness on trifles than 
on essential objects.’’ All 
students of history must 
have been impressed with 
the rapidity and tenacity 
with which small social con- 
ventions gather upon an 
old civilization, and the 
eagerness,’’ as Walpole 
says, with which they are 
observed. They become as 
fatal as barnacles or para- 
sites, unless the combined 
y reason of the race can off- 
set and abolishthem. Thus 
every one knows that the 
social life of both China and Japan is heavily incum- 
bered with small but absolutely binding customs, 
though few of us understand fully the rigorous, in- 
deed, maddening, nature of these customs. A lady 
who some time ago returned from Japan brought piti- 
ful tales of the oppression under which the women 
of the so-called higher classes labor there. She had 
free access to several beautiful and well-conducted 
Japanese homes, and _ partially described the daily 
routine in them. 

“The first thought of an American upon going into 
a Japanese house of the better sort,’’ she said, “‘ is of 
delight at its simplicity. There is almost no furni- 
ture, and one picture and one piece of bric-a-brac, 
with perhaps one bunch of flowers, constitute the sole 
ornamentation. But upon investigation we find that 
certain symbolical ways of arranging the flowers for 
certain meals and certain days of the week are obli- 
gatory. Certain modes of dress and ways of putting 
up the hair belong to certain days of the week. Festi- 
val days are frequent, and involve innumerable nice- 
ties of etiquette. We discover that a complicated 
code of petty customs, which every well-to-do woman 
must know and practice, or else lose caste, underlies 
and regulates their whole routine. One thinks con- 
stantly in Japan of what Lord Orville remarked to 
Evelina : ‘ Certain it is that the prevalence of fashion 
makes the greatest absurdities pass uncensured, and 
the mind naturally accommodates itself even to the 
most ridicuious improprieties if they occur frequently.’ 
From the time a Japanese housewife rises until she 
goes to her uncomfortable wooden pillow at night she 
is on a constant strain in order that she may remem- 
ber the proper flower, the proper ornament, the proper 
gown, and the proper food which belong to that par- 
ticular day. It is to the free Western 
mind not only absurd and ridiculous, as 
the fashions of the eighteenth century 
appeared to the elegant Lord Orville, but 
also a positive nightmare.’’ 

And yet, as our own nation grows 
older, we find a constant tendency among 
us to increase conventions and to scorn 
those who refuse to comply with each 
new demand of unnecessary custom, al- 
though the American woman has_ ten 
times as much to occupy her time, with- 
out counting the merely social part of her 
life, as has her Japanese sister. The 
question constantly arises in the mind of 
a conscientious woman, ‘‘ How far am I 
justified in giving up my scant and val- 
uable time and strength to the observ- 
ance of silly and useless customs’? Is 
real refinement endangered in case I do 
not observe them ? How far am I justi- 
fied in defying public opinion in order to 
protect my own self-respect and my 
health? And is it true, as a clever au- 
thor has said, that one who would get on 
in society must think more of conventions 
than of convictions? And how far is it 
right that we should consider the matter 
of winning the good opinion of the 
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0 The “Little Foxes” of Fashion 


By Kate Upson Clark 


typical ‘society crowd’? Can anybody get that, and 


heaven’s, too ?’’ , 

‘‘ Well,’’ your society dame demands, ‘‘ do you wish 
society to have no rules at all? Shall we go each 
according to his or her notion? Wouldn’t you have a 
rather motley organization in that case? You must 
have a line drawn somewhere between the refined and 
the boorish-~a line in current practices, as well as in 
the spirit. A knowledge of these practices must ap- 
pertain to the refined classes, and must more or less 
sharply mark them off from the uncultured masses.’’ 
There is a sound principle no doubt contained in this 
protest. All that the recalcitrants plead for is a golden 
mean. 

It is the delight of our intelligent circles that caste 
distinctions, based upon birth and income, are steadily 
lessening. Most of the men who have lately risen to 
high places among us have been democrats through and 
through. The great influences are all for leveling and 
equalization. Character, brains, and manners—and in 
that order—are gradually becoming, as they should be, 
the basis of social classification. The universal diffu- 
sion of education makes it seem credible that the 
process of the correct assorting of mankind will go on 
and on to the perfect climax—to be reached, perhaps, 
if we do not slide back into a new Dark Age, not many 
hundreds of years hence. 

But this delightful state is not to be attained with- 
out hard and steady work on the part of all those who 
desire it. No great cause is to be won without a 
struggle ; and in this matter of social shackles the 
chief fighters must be the women, in whose hands 
custom has largely placed social regulations. Eternal 
vigilance is as much the price of social as of political 
liberty. Let us consider a few of the trifles which 
fashion would impose upon us, but against which thou- 
sands of women protest. They are small in them- 
selves, but united or repeated they form a heavy 
burden, and many times turn the delicate scale which 
balances between health and illness. 

First, why should we write out a date, like ‘‘ Janu- 
ary twenty-seventh,”’ or “‘ nineteen hundred and five ’’? 
Granted that the exercise in spelling is needed in many 
tases, we submit that the time consumed in writing 
out these dates by women who have finished their 
elementary education is unwarrantably subtracted 
from the all too little which we have for real work and 
culture. That wise man, Dr. Johnson, says: ‘‘ When 


we have deducted all the time that is absorbed in sleep, 
or appropriated to other demands of nature or the in- 
evitable demands of social intercourse, all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease or imperceptibly 
stolen from us by languor, we may realize of how small 
a portion of our time we are truly masters.’’ And 
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yet some of us write ten or 
a dozen or more letters each 
day, and write out along, 
long date on each one of 





them! What a culpable 
waste of unpurchasable 
time ! 

Again, a woman will 


send out 500 cards, en- 
graved, and requiring only 
a one-cent stamp each. She 
can easily fold in the flap of 
the envelope so that the 
chances of slipping out of 
the card are not one in a 
hundred, or five hundred 
and yet custom insists that 
a two-cent stamp shall be 
placed on every one. Bet- 
ter save the five dollars and 
give it to your pet char- 
ity. We plead also for the use of the cheap and in- 
nocent postal- card. It is a wonderful time — and 
strength—saver. 

Why should we go without pockets, losing our 
purses, memoranda, and handkerchiefs, and tempers, 
every day in consequence? Against the organized 
tyranny of dressmakers you may at last succeed in 
getting a pocket, in some wild and inaccessible maze 
of your garments. It takes you ten minutes to reach 
it, and it is useless in an emergency—but you feel a 
reckless joy in its possession, and are reminded of 
sturdy old Walter Scott’s pean: ‘At any rate, it 
breaks a custom, and I despise custom.’’ Even the 
hampered little Japanese women have their big sleeves 
for pockets—but we are chained and strapped and 
hammered into our sleek, close-fitting prison suits, and 
the bulge of a pocket would spoil all those cast-iron 
tailor-made outlines. 

An idea occurs here. 





Why may we not have pockets 
in the long trains of our dresses? Wouldn’t those 
beautiful, artistic, hygienic trains ‘“‘set’’ better, if 
somewhere, among their biases and gores and gussets, 
there were a nice, heavy pocket ? Of course we must 
keep the train even though scores of delicate women 
spend each year just the amount of vitality needed to 
keep them alive in lugging around unnecessarily 
weighty skirts. The “‘ trade ’’ would suffer unless we 
Continued on page 32. 


The Largest Diamond in the World. 


THE LARGEST diamond ever found was recently 
unearthed in the Premier mine, in the Transvaal, 
South Africa. It was discovered by Fred Wells, 
superintendent of the mine, while on a round of inspec- 
tion. He sawit glistening in the wall of 
the excavation and dug it out with a 
pocket-knife. The stone weighs 3,024} 
carats (about 1# lbs.); its general dimen- 
sions are 4x24x14 inches, and it forms a 
good-sized handful for the average man. 
It is the purest of all the big diamonds 
in existence, being ‘‘ water white ”’ and 
having no defects that impair its value 
asagem. Its commercial value is vari- 
ously estimated at from $5,000,000 up 
to many times that amount. Thus it 
represents more than the entire capital- 
ization of the company owning the mine 
a remarkable yield for a single day. 
This grand piece of crystallized carbon, 
however, is thought to be too costly a 
gem for even the richest man on earth 
to buy. It is proposed in some quarters 
that the ‘‘ Cullinan diamond,’’ as it is 
called, be purchased by popular subscrip- 
tion and presented to King Edward VII., 
in which case the company would part 
with it for $2,500,000. If it cannot be 
sold entire it may be divided into por- 
tions of marketable size, although its 
owners would be reluctant to break up 





“CULLINAN DIAMOND” SHOWN IN ITS ACTUAL SIZE.—Copyright by Nissen. 


so magnificent a natural specimen which 
no future find is likely to equal. 














PREMIER DIAMOND MINE, AND EXACT SPOT (X) WHERE THE BIG STONE WAS DISCOVERED. 











THE WONDERFUL CRYSTAL, A REGULAR HANDFUL FOR A MINE OFFICIAL. 


WORLD’S LARGEST DIAMOND, WORTH $5,000,000, FOUND IN SCUTH AFRICA. 
PREMIEh MINE, NEAR PRETORIA (TRANSVAAL), WHERE MANAGER FRED WELLS DUG OUT THE BIG SPECIMEN WITH A POCKED- KNIFE, AND THE SPLENDID STONE ITSELF WEIGHING 3,02434 


CARATS (ABOUT 134 POUNDS), AND OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
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RUINED FACTORY AS IT APPEAKED ONLY FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE BOILER BURST AND THE FIRE BROKE OUT. 


Glasier, 























WHERE THE EXPLODED BOILER LANDED AFTER SHUOTING HIGH IN THE AIR AND CRASHING WKECKED RESIDENCE OF ENGINEER DAVID ROCKWELL, WHU WAS KILLED BY 
THROUGH ENGINEER ROCKWELL’S HOUSE. THE EXPLOSION. 

















GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE OF DESTRUCTION AND FATALITY THE DAY FOLLOWING THE DISASTER. 


A FACTORY HORROR WHICH SHOCKED ALL NEW ENGLAND. 
SIXTY PERSONS KILLED, ONE HUNDRED INJURED, AND A PROPERTY LOSS OF $250,000 CAUSED BY A BOILER FXPLOSION 
AND FIRE WHICH DESTROYED R. B. GROVER & CO.’S BIG SHOE FACTORY AND SEVEN OTHER 
BUILDINGS AT BROCKTON, MASS —Photographs from EF. S. Thompson. 
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‘THE SOUTH’S economic and social advancement 

between the years 1865 and 1905 has had few 
parallels in the annals of the world’s progress. By 
far the greater part of this growth has been made in 
the past fifteen years. 

Prostrate at Appomattox after four years of dis- 
astrous war, with its slaves, representing a money 
value of $1,600,000,000 in 1860, emancipated, billions 
of dollars of other property destroyed, its old leaders 
dead or hampered by political disabilities, thousands 
of its young men emigrating to the North and West 
to improve their fortunes, its whole industrial scheme 
dislocated, and its social system subverted, the South 
was impeded a dozen years longer by reconstruction 
and its demoralizing seguelw. It was not until 1877, 
when President Hayes removed the last of the troops 
from South Carolina and Louisiana, that the States of 
the old Confederacy could take any important steps 
toward real improvement. By 1880 the foundations 
of the new industrial system were laid. The South’s 
growth since that year, and especially since 1890, has 
been one of the marvels of the age. 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, complained 
in 1850 that the drop in the price of cotton and the 
decline in agriculture were sending capital and emi- 
grants out of the South. These conditions, with some 
variations, operated to the end of slavery’s days. Of 
the 31,000,000 population of the United States in 1860 
only 8,800,000 were in the eleven States which entered 
the Confederacy a year later. The entire country had 
30,000 miles of railway main track in that year, but 
those States had less than a third of it, or about 9,000 
miles. Of the $16,159,000,000 wealth of the United 
States in 1860 but $5,200,000,000 of it was held in 
those States, and this included the value of the slaves, 
which were to be freed a few years later. 

These were the figures in the year of Lincoln’s first 
election. At Lee’s surrender the gap between the 
South and the rest of the country in all three par- 
ticulars was far wider. While the South was practi- 
cally stationary or declining in population during the 
war period, and while it was shrinking fast in rail- 
ways and still faster in wealth, the North and West 
were gaining in all of them. 

The year 1880 is a convenient date-mark from which 
to trace the South’s advancement. That was a census 
year. Carpet-bag rule had ended. All over the South 
normal conditions had been established. The leaders 
of its choice, old and new, were at the front. In this 
grouping and that to be used in the remainder of this 
article all the old slave States except Delaware and 
Missouri are classed as the South. 

Between 1880 and 1900, while the rest of the coun- 
try had been increasing its investment in agriculture 
sixty-five per cent., the South’s expanded seventy-two 
per cent. In those twenty years the remainder of the 
country increased its capital represented in manufac- 
tures 242 per cent., but the South’s gain was 348 per 
cent. In value of manufactured products the rest of 
the country gained 135 per cent., while the South 
made a growth of 219 per cent. In mining, lumber- 
ing, railway building, general industry, and commerce 
the South’s expansion in the two decades was also ina 
far higher ratio than was that of the rest of the States 
in the aggregate. 

Alexander H. Stephens, just before the Civil War, 
lamented that the South had to go to the North or to 
England for everything from a table fork to a locomo- 
tive. The South is now making all these things itself. 
The United States in 1905 is producing more iron than 
Great Britain and Germany. Alabama stands third 
among the States in iron-ore production, having only 
Minnesota and Michigan ahead of it, and it is gaining 
on these. Tennessee is fourth, and West Virginia is 
fifth. In coke production Alabama is second among 
the States, West Virginia is third, Virginia is fourth, 
and Tennessee is fifth. 

In 1880 the United States passed Germany in coal 
production. In 1900 it passed Great Britain, which 
was the world’s leader till that time. In 1904 the 
United States produced more than a third of the 
world’s coal output, and West Virginia stood fourth 
and Alabama sixth among the States in their coal 
yield. West Virginia produces almost as much coal as 
France, and more than Belgium or Russia, all of which 
are mentioned often as great coal producers. 

In manufactures, too, of many sorts the South is 
moving rapidly forward. With coal as near and as 
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plentiful as in Pennsylvania, and with iron ore and 
limestone much nearer, Alabama must eventually lead 
the Keystone State in iron and steel production. The 
output of the Birmingham district is now about as 
great as Pittsburg’s was twenty-five years ago. It is 
safe to predict that Birmingham will produce, twenty- 
five years hence, much more than Pittsburg does now. 
The probability is that forty years hence it will have 
passed Pittsburg, and be the world’s leading iron and 
steel producing centre. 

** Cotton has been to South Carolina what the mines 
of Mexico were to Spain,” said De Bow in 1850, refer- 
ring to South Carolina as a cotton grower. The entire 
South produced 2,333,000 bales of cotton in 1850. It 
produced 13,000,000 bales, much of it better cotton, in 
1904. Texas, which was not in De Bow’s mind as a 
cotton grower, present or prospective, produced 800,- 
000 more bales in 1904 than the whole country did in 
1850. The South furnishes three-fourths of the world’s 
cotton, and it can increase its output to meet the 
world’s demands. 

De Bow ought to have died hereafter. What would 
he say if he could see South Carolina now ? Its old 
prominence as a cotton-growing State has vanished, 
but it stands high in manufacturing. In 1880 the 
South’s mills consumed a little less than a seventh as 
much cotton as did those of the North, the proportion 
being 221,000 bales as compared with 1,574,000. The 
South has made such sweeping gains since then that 
it has wiped out that immense gulf, and in 1902, 1903, 
and 1904 the consumption has been about equal 
around the 2,000,000-bale mark for each section. 
While Massachusetts is still first among the States in 
cotton manufacturing, South Carolina is second, North 
Carolina is third, and other Southern States are mov- 
ing to high places on the roll. 

In cotton manufacturing the South has these im- 
portant advantages over New England nearness to 
the raw material, and cheaper lands, fuel, rents, cost 
of living, and labor. These factors are telling. On 
an average the dividends of the South’s cotton mills 
are far higher than are those of New England. Some 
mills in Fall River are closing because they cannot 
stand the South’s competition. Others in that and 
other Northern centres are moving to the South. 
Thus far a large part of the South’s cotton manufac- 
turing is of the coarser order, but improvement is con- 
stant. The day will come when the South will have 
almost as complete an ascendency in the world’s cotton 
manufacturing as it has now in cotton growing. 

Partly as a cause and partly as a consequence of 
the South’s sweeping growth in iron, coal, and cotton 
production, and in iron, steel, and cotton manufactures 
the railways are making larger gains in mileage there 
than they are in the rest of the country. The con- 
tracts in 1905 for railway construction show that this 
relative increase will continue. Illinois, which stood 
first among the States in mileage of main track since 
1865, is now beaten by Texas, the number of miles of 
main track in operation on January Ist, 1905, being 
11,529 in Illinois and 11,611 in Texas. On April Ist 
the Lone Star State’s lead was still greater. It will 
continue to grow. Texas is four and a half times 
larger in area than Illinois. It is the fourth State in 
population, having passed Missouri in 1905. At the 
rate of growth of those four States in the past few 
years Texas will pass Ohio in population before 1920, 
it will pass Illinois by 1930, will get ahead of PennsyI- 
vania by 1940, and will beat New York by 1950, and 
become the Empire State of the Union. 

The north- and south-running lines of railway 
through the Mississippi valley are getting a larger 
and larger share of trade formerly monopolized by the 
east- and west-running roads. Commerce is going to 
the gulf outlets, especially to New Orleans and Gal- 
veston, which until a few years ago would have gone 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the other 
Atlantic ports. Galveston is the country’s leading 
shipping point for cotton, with New Orleans standing 
second. Both of those ports are close to the head of 
the list in grain, breadstuffs, and live-stock exports. 

This is due to two causes—nearness to the produc- 
ing centres and favorable railway grades. The rail- 
ways from the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic, ex- 
cept the New York Central, are compelled to pass 
over a big mountain chain. To New Orleans the roads 
have a practically level grade. To Galveston they go 
down a gentle decline. The same locomotive can 
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draw twice as heavy a train to the gulf as to the At- 
lantic, except in the case of the New York Central. 
Notwithstanding the longer ocean voyage, the food 
products and manufactures of the Mississippi valley 
can be laid down in Liverpool from New Orleans or 
Galveston several cents cheaper than they can by 
passing through the Atlantic ports. No adjustments 
of railway differentials can overcome these natural 
advantages of the South’s outlets. 

susiness expansion calls for increased banking 
facilities. Most of the banks organized under the act 
of 1900, allowing them to issue notes to the par value 
of the bonds and to start on small capital ($25,000), 
are inthe South. Immigration, too, which has shunned 
it heretofore, is beginning to flow into the South. Of 
the 20,000,000 immigrants into the United States 
along to 1900, all but a very small proportion settled 
in the North and West. This has kept the South’s 
blood pure, but has prevented it from developing its 
resources in an adequate way. 

Michigan or Minnesota has more foreign-born res- 
idents in 1905 than are in the fourteen Southern 
States. Pennsylvania or Illinois has twice as many, 
and New York has four times as many foreigners as 
are in the whole South. Considering that the South’s 
population increase has been restricted, save in a very 
small degree, to the old native stock, its expansion has 
been wonderfully rapid. But the local immigration soci- 
eties, aided by the United States Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, are beginning to send to the South a much larger 
portion of the inflow than ever before. Their efforts, 
too, promise to be supplemented by the establishment 
of direct lines of immigrant steamers between Euro- 
pean points and some of the Southern ports. 

‘*Go South, young man; go South,’’ would be 
Horace Greeley’s advice in 1905. To youth, ambition, 
and intelligence the South to-day offers greater advan- 
tages than any other part of the country. Even the 
negroes, who are slower than the whites to rise to the 
level of opportunity, have accumulated $300,000,000 
in property since the Civil War, according to figures 
given at a Tuskegee conference a few weeks ago. In 
twelve Southern States they have 173,000 farms, and 
support 28,000 churches. 

Naturally the South’s growth in this world’s material 
things is calculated to increase its social prestige. 
Always strong in the character of its public men, the 
South of 1905, while lacking the Calhouns and the 
Clays of a former age, has Morgan of Alabama, Till- 
man of South Carolina, Bailey of Texas, Williams of 
Mississippi, Bacon of Georgia, Carmack of Tennessee, 
Daniel of Virginia, Gorman of Maryland, and others 
who are the intellectual peers of any statesmen of any 
part of the country. Strong always, too, in the ability, 
the standing and the influence of its representative 
newspapers, the South of 1905 has in the Baltimore 
Sun, Louisville Courier-Journal, Atlanta Constitution, 
Charleston News and Courier, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, Jacksonville Times-Union, Mobile Register, 
Nashville American, Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
New Orleans Picayune, New Orleans Times- Democrat, 
Galveston News, and many other strong and prosperous 
papers which could be named, exponents of public 
opinion which stand for the best traditions of honest 
and fearless American journalism. Its Watterson, 
Howell of the Constitution, Hemphill of the News and 
Courier, and Wilson of the Times-Union are among the 
worthy successors of the Prentices, Ritchies, Rhetts, 
Forsyths and the rest of the South’s great editors of 
the ante-bellum days. 

Henry W. Grady’s New South, which was _ begin- 
ning to take concrete shape in Grady’s closing days, 
has all the excellences of the old South, with a sym- 
metrical social order and an industrial and financial 
independence which the old South lacked. Its wealth 
is increasing faster in one year than it grew in five 
years in Calhoun’s time. The aggregate value of the 
South’s real and personal property at the beginning of 
Roosevelt’s new term, which is about sixteen billion 
dollars, equals the wealth of the entire United States 
at Lincoln’s first election. And the South is only at 
the beginning of its industrial and financial expansion. 

Appomattox carried with it immeasurably greater 
conquests for the South than it did for the North. 

a 2 

It’s the proper thing to take Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters with a glass of sherry or soda before meals ; 
gives you an appetite. At all druggists’. 
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TRIUMPHANT ENTRY OF JAPANESE TROOPS INTO PORT ARTHUR AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 




















LSTABLISHING A PROVISION DEPOT IN THE FIELD FOR THE JAPANESE FORCES. 
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ODD SCENE FOLLOWING PORT ARTHUR'S SURRENDER. DOWNHEARTED RUSSIAN PRISONERS, EN JAPANESE INSTALLING 








ROUTE TO DALNY, RESTING, DRINKING FREELY OF LIQUOR SUPPLIED BY THEIR 
CAPTORS, AND SNAP-SHOTTED BY A CAMERIST. 


CAPTURED DEFENDERS OF PORT ARTHUR DROWNING THEIR SORROWS, VICTORS ENTERING THE STRONGHOLD, AND 


NEW AND NOTABLE ASPECTS OF ASIA’S 


SCENES NEAR THE FIGHTING-LINE IN 


A HOSPITAL IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


MANCHURIA WITHIN THE ZONE OF THE 
ENEMY’S FIRE. 


COLOSSAL 


MANCHURIA, 


CONFLICT. 
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RIOT AND PILLAGE FOREBODE 


REVOLUTION 


IN RUSSIA. 


LAWLESS TARTARS PLUNDERING THE HOUSE OF A WEALTHY ARMENIAN AT BAKU, WHERE RECENTLY TERRIBLE SCENES OF VIOLENCE, ROBBERY, AND MURDER WERE WITNESSED FOR MANY DAYS, 


The Occupations of Animals. 


OW IS IT that birds and beasts manage to pass 
through life without succumbing to ennui, or at 
least without being bored nearly to death? asks a 
writer in the Times of India. Animals, asa rule, do not 
loaf ; it is not thus that they solve the problem. Loafing 
is an art which but few living creatures understand. 
Lizards, crocodiles, and chaprassies are the greatest 
authorities on the subject. Animals have acquired 
the knack of making much ado about nothing ; they 
have learned to be very busy without doing anything. 
This accomplishment obviously differs from that of 
loafing. It is one which animals have brought to perfec- 
tion, and of which many human beings—chiefly women 
are very able exponents. There is overhead a wasp 
busy exploring the holes in the trunk of a tree. Why 
he does this he probably does not know ; he has no 
time to stop and think. He is quite content to explore 
away as though his life depended upon it. Five times 
within the last six minutes he has minutely inspected 
every portion of the same hole. All this labor is use- 
less, in a sense. Without it, however, the wasp would 
in all probability die of ennui. The wasp is not an 
isolated case. Most animals are experts at frittering 
away time ; they spend much of their lives in actively 
doing nothing. Watch a canary inacage. He hops 
backward and forward between two perches as though 
he was paid by the distance for doing so. Look ata 
butterfly. Heleads an aimless existence. Neverthe- 
less he is always busy. A bee probably visits twenty 
times as many flowers in the day asa butterfly ; for all 
that, the butterfly is always on the move. 
a 


The “ Little Foxes ” of Fashion. 
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should put as much material as we can possibly carry 

and more—into our clothes—and our bodies, in 
spite of the Scriptural dictum on ‘‘bodies’’ and 
‘‘ raiment,’’ are of little account in the modern estima- 
tion compared with the prosperity of the ‘‘ trade.’’ 
So much has been said by our scientific men regarding 
the unhealthfulness of these long skirts, in other re- 
spects than their weight, that there does not seem to 
be any use in saying it all over again—especially since 
women seem to be so thoroughly cowed by custom 
that they prefer to die rather than give up this adored 
fetich. They do die, and they apparently like to die— 
though they may leave their children to be brought up 
by stepmothers and all their work to be done by 
others. 

The piercing of the ears in order to hang ornaments 
in those mutilated members is gradually dropping into 
desuetude ; but the dotted veil still continues, and so 
does torture of the body by means of the corset. The 
kidneys, the liver, the pancreas, and others of the 
vital organs are almost invariably thrown out of posi- 
tion by this engine of disease and death, and often con- 
tinue to do their work only under almost prohibitive 
conditions. But, again, women prefer weakness, semi- 
invalidism, or even death to the giving up of these 
things--so that custom is still honored by the observ- 
ance, instead of the far more reasonable breach, while 
almost as much courage is required to attack the evil 
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as used to be required to attack slavery before the 
war! The nose-ring went out some time ago. Head- 
flattening has disappeared from civilized peoples ; but 
as long as ‘‘armor-sided’’ machines are used to 
hamper and deform the human body, especially the 
body of woman, intended to be the mother of the race, 
the nation that permits it cannot be awarded a high 
place in real civilization. 

But these ‘‘little foxes’’ do not prey alone on 
women. Men, too, are becoming hedged in by scores 
of small artificial restraints and conventions. Thus it 
is a most shocking mistake to wear a Prince Albert 
coat without a high hat. A certain kind of scarf 
(costing three dollars, while its actual worth is about 
sixty-nine cents) must be worn for each particular 
hour of the day, or kind of entertainment. Certain 
shoes must go with each sort of costume. The un- 
wholesome ‘“‘starched front’’ holds iron sway every- 
where. The men are tied up almost as closely as the 
women, except that they can breathe freely, and, but 
for certain unduly festive habits which are prevalent 
among certain classes of them, might preserve their 
internal organs in fair condition. 

Let us be on our guard, and let us refuse to comply 
with any new demands of fashion unless they appeal 
to our reason. If we do not look out we shail find 
that to-morrow we are required to bind our feet, or 
put up our hair in lofty, headache-breeding towers, or 
we shall be veiled to the eyes, like our Oriental sis- 
ters, and forbidden to open our lips in the presence of 
our brother man—and all the rest. Let us rebel and 
say, ‘‘We will not do it—and, if that be treason, 
make the most of it !’’ 


How To Prevent Appendicitis. 


JOSEPH KIDD, M.D., an eminent English physician 

and specialist, deals with the cause and cure of 
appendicitis in a manner and from a point of view 
which make his observations of exceeding value and 
interest to the lay reader. Dr. Kidd has had fifty 
years of extensive practice in London, and it is his 
testimony that appendicitis was very infrequent until 
about twenty years ago. As for the causes of the 
disease, he attributes it often to a chill. Hurried 
eating and imperfect mastication, he says, are very 
potent causes of appendicitis. The excessive use of 
aperient waters and salts is spoken of as another fruit- 
ful source of trouble. In the matter of prevention, 
Dr. Kidd sums up his advice under the following 
heads : 


(1) Do not neglect chills when heated by exercise, especially after 
games on grass, or when much fatigued in mind or body. The 
actual exciting cause in most cases is chill. The bacterial forces are 
very quiescent till the colon is blocked by undigested food ; then a 
chill develops the peritonitis to which the inflamed appendix adds 
greater intensity and danger to life. 

(2) Masticate well, eat slowly, do not swallow any food that is not 
perfectly softened by the teeth. Even salads, fruit, nuts, almonds, 
raisins, may be taken freely if really well masticated. In the haste 
and bustle of city life it is better to take half a meal well masticated 
than to bolt the whole ina hurry. 

(3) Avoid aptrient salts, waters, or pills. Far better to let nature 
do her own work, undisturbed by purgatives of any sort. The doctor 
may find it necessary to order an aperient for a sick person, but the 
use of the aperient ought gradually to cease and not become a habit. 
With patience and diet management, nature may be allowed un- 
hindered to resume her ordinary habit of health, a slow, gradual 
process. 


The Jews and Infantile Mortality. 


STRIKING and significant testimony to the care and 

wisdom exercised in Jewish home life and to the 
excellent and salutary character of the sanitary regu- 
lations imposed by the Jewish faith was brought out 
in a recent address by a prominent English physician 
before a Manchester society devoted to the promotion 
of improved housing. According to this authority, 
while infant mortality in Manchester is ‘‘ almost as 
high as it was fifty years ago,’’ there was one part of 
the city where it was comparatively low, and this was 
in the Jews’ quarter, where the ‘‘ mothers stop at 
home and look after their children, and whose laws in 
relation to the vessels in which they keep their food 
are very strict.’’ He had found also that in Hungary, 
with its immense Jewish population, infant mortality 
is lowest among these people. 

The address, in which the foregoing statements ap- 
pear, was followed a little later by a communication 
to the Manchester Guardian, by ‘‘ A Jewess,’’ con- 
firming the facts as stated and adding others of an 
equally interesting character. The writer speaks of 
it as a fact that Jewish children are superior to non- 
Jewish children in stamina and physique, and would, 
with Dr. Rhodes, the physician mentioned, attribute it 
primarily to the fact that Jewish mothers do not go to 
the factory to work. It is considered a disgrace for 
a man to let ‘‘the mother of his children go to the 
factory, working above her strength and depriving her 
children, even before birth and after it, of that care 
which is their right.’’ She says that they give their 
children good milk, and she considers that the Jewish 
diet makes for health. All forms of pig’s flesh, all 
shell-fish, and all tinned meats are excluded ‘‘ because 
they have not been killed and examined in accordance 
with the law.’’ All game, too, is forbidden. Beef, 
mutton, poultry, and most kinds of fish are allowed, 
if fresh and free from disease, and care is taken that 
such meats only are offered in the shops where Jews 
purchase. There is also very little alcoholic excess. 
Few Jews are teetotalers, but as a rule they take 
wine, beer, or spirits only on festive occasions, and prac- 
tically there is no excess. No doubt something may be 
learned from the aliens who are rapidly transferring 
the ghettos of Russia and Poland to certain quarters 
of our large towns. 


When Tired Out 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A tonic that 
permanently benefits. It induces restful sleep. 


Housekeepers 


know the advantage of having always on hand a per- 
fect cream for general household purposes. Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is superior to raw 
cream, and being preserved and sterilized, keeps for 
an indefinite period. Use it for coffee, tea, cocoa, and 
all household purposes. 
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THE CUBAN NEGRO THE HAPPIEST BEING 
ON EARTH, CONTENTED WITH THE 
SIMPLE JOYS OF THE MOMENT. 


THE INVARIABLE OFFERING TO THE VIS- 





ITOR A CUP OF COFFEE, POSSIBLY 
THE LAST IN THE HOUSE. 














OX-CART LOADED WITH BERRIES TAKEN 
FROM ROYAL PALMS AND USED 
FOR PIG-FEED. 
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PRIMITIVE APIARY IN THE MOUNTAINS BETWEEN BAHIA HONDA AND POOR RUSTIC GIRL LEANING AGAINST A BEAUTIFUL CEIBA 
TREE. 


SAN CRISTOBAL. 


PRIMITIVE LIFE OF THE RURAL REGIONS OF CUBA 


TYPES OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND, AND GLIMPSES OF THEIR RUDE HOMES AND 


THEIR SIMPLE INDUSTRIES.—Photographed by Sumner W. Malt 
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BOUT NOON on 
: a June day the 
4 % through express 
{ from New Orleans 
, to Cincinnati was 
/ panting up a heavy 
grade on its course 
through the Ten- 
nessee mountains. 
** Travel’s light this 
trip, captain,’’ said 
a young man to the 
conductor, as that 
rotund official came 
swinging down the 
aisle. 

“Yes; just you 
all and that lady 
with the two little 
kids. She’s come 
clear through from Nebraska alone with them babies. 
Lord! but we men ought to do a heap for women ; 
some of ’em certainly do have a mighty tough time.’’ 

The first speaker was one of two young men who 
were lounging in a double seat of the Pullman car. 
At the conductor’s remark the other raised a pair of 
straightforward eyes and said, heartily, “‘ You’re right, 
captain. Let a man do his best, he can’t do enough 
for the woman he loves —his mother, or sweetheart, or 

wife.’’ 

‘True, sir’’—a slow smile overflowed the con- 
ductor’s plain old face—‘* true for you. But if a man 
can’t do enough for the woman he loves, will you tell 
me how he’s goin’ to get square with the woman who 
loves him ?”’ 

The conductor went on, pausing for a pleasant word 
with the other occupant of the car—-‘‘ the lady with 
the two little kids.’”” The young men settled into their 
respective corners. ‘‘I’ll tell you what, MacArthur,’’ 
said one, daintily flicking a speck of dust from his gray 
coat as he spoke, “‘if I disgrace you yet by trying to 
flirt with her, twins and all, it’ll be your own fault. 
You’re as silent and moony as if ii 

‘*Pardon me, gentlemen, but may I ask a very 
great favor of you ?’’ 

The two men looked up into a winning, slightly 
flushed face. Their fellow-traveler stood in the aisle 
beside them. In an instant they were on their feet, 
looking down from the height of their six feet some 
inches upon a little lady in widow’s weeds. ‘‘ There’s 
something about her that reminds me of Mary,”’ 
thought MacArthur. ‘‘It will be a pleasure to serve 
you, madam,’’ murmured James Eldridge. 

‘** 1 know it’s a great deal to ask, but it’s just for 
a moment. I must get out at this next station to get 
some milk for my babies, and I’m so afraid they will 
roll off and bump their poor little heads on this hard 
floor. If you only would sit beside them till I come 
back, it would be the greatest comfort.’’ She looked 
appealingly from one to the other and added—a ripple 
of complacency in her soft voice—‘‘ They won’t give 
you any trouble; they’re just the best babies.’’ 

“* Let me get out for the milk,’’ cried both men, 
anxiously. 

‘*The poor little shavers will be frightened if they 
wake and find you gone,’’ added MacArthur. 

‘Or perhaps I might assist you at the station,’’ 
suggested the wily James. 

She gave them a bright look of indiscriminating 


ee 


gratitude. 
‘Oh, never! I couldn’t let any one else get their 
milk. It’s such a responsibility.”’ 


The train stopped with a jerk, the 
little lady was gone, and the two men 
found themselves seated gingerly on the 
edge of a seat, each as far as possible 
from his respective twin. 

“*Tt’s all your fault, Mac,’’ grumbled 
Eldridge. ‘* You know I can’t refuse a 
pretty woman anything. Better edge 
off a bit, old boy. Your twin’s wiggling, 
and if it wakes and yells it’ll start mine 
off. Great Scott, what a situation! It’s 
a special dispensation there’s nobody 
else on this car. Good Lord, Mac, this 
train’s moving! Here, quick, take mine 
and jump off —or, no, throw ’em out the 
window! For heaven’s sake, man, do 
something, and don’t sit there as oblivi- 
ous as a bat! Don’t you see the train’s 
moving ?’’ 

“* Keep cool, Jim. I see the train is 
moving, but she is on, of course. She’s 
stopped to speak to the conductor or 
something.’’ 

sy this time the train was, indeed, 
moving at full speed. The twins slept 
on composedly ; the afternoon sunshine 
slanted in under the lowered blinds, and 
little dust-motes danced derisively in its L Pg 
yellow light. Fe 
+ * * + + 

*“ W-e-1-1!’’- it was the conductor’s 
jolly voice in the doorway “* what’s the 
meanin’ o’ this ”’’ Sas 

The young men looked sheepishly at “2 
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ae) A Widow and Twins eo’. 


By Anna Poole Beardsley 


““Why, my friend here, Mr. MacArthur, just 
thought he’d show you what he is capable of doing for 
a woman who ought to love him by this time, if she 
doesn’ t.’’ 

*‘Jim, if you can’t talk sense, I wish you’d shut 
up,’’ said his companion, testily. 

Then ensued explanations. ‘‘I wouldn’t had _ it 
happen fur nothin’,’’ wound up the conductor, ruefully. 
** But long’s the kids ain’t cryin’ over spilt milk, we 
won’t. As it is si 

‘* As it is,’’ interrupted MacArthur, ‘‘ this begins to 
look serious for me. Iexpect to be married to-morrow 
morning and ig 

** And the mother of the twins has gone the Script- 





“REACHED OUT LONGING ARMS.” 


ure widow one better and contributed her two mites 
to grace the occasion,’’ put in Jim. 

** Makin’ light of Scripter an’ widow ladies is poor 
sport, sir. Black clothes ain’t tellin’ all the trouble 
that little woman’s had, an’ these here youngsters is 
all that’s helpin’ her to forget it. She ain’t goin’ to 
shunt ’em off onto you. It’s an unlucky business, but 
you all’ll just have to ante up, an’ make the best 
of it." 

So it was decided that the twins and their escorts 
should leave the train at the next station, while infor- 
mation of their whereabouts should be telegraphed to 
the mother. 

**She’ll come along on the accommodation. 
train won’t do your business. It’s only a local. Let’s 
see your ticket, Mr. MacArthur — ah, that’s bad! 
Goin’ to be married in the mornin’, you say ?’’ 

“* Yes, at nine.’’ 

** Well, your weddin’ll have to be postponed a bit, 
that’s all. You can’t get another express till mid- 


That 
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their charges. Eldridge recovered him- 
self first. 


““THEY WERE QUITE ALONE WITH THEIR WAILING CHARGES.” 
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night. Only way I LY. 4 
see out of it is for we} 
your friend here to 
stop off with the 

kids an’ let you go 

on. I’ll go through 

an’ give you alla 
chance to talk it 
over. Half an hour 

yet before we get 

to Leyden. Coun- 
try’s thinly settled 
through here.’’ 

As the conductor 
trundled himself 
off, the two men 
looked blankly at 
one another. Then 
Eldridge leaned 
forward and 
grasped his friend’s hand. 
his voice tragic. 

*“Old man, if ever I prayed in all my life, it was 
while you stuck to me through that fever. All 1 wanted 
was the chance to show you what I’d do for you. I’ll 
do it; yes, by heaven, I’ll do it !—though how I’ll 
manage two of ’em I don’t know.’’ 

John MacArthur’s soul was sorely tried. He im- 
agined the assembled wedding guests and their whis- 
pered conjectures. He thought of Mary awaiting him 
in a tremble of apprehension, of himself in the light of 
a recalcitrant lover. It was monstrous. But he un- 
derstood, too, what his friend’s offer had cost that 
light-hearted, but withal fastidious, young man. An 
instant he hesitated before responding to the grasp of 
Eldridge’s hand. Then he wrung it furiously. 

“Jim, you’re allright! Butif you think I’m going 
to bring you to this wilderness on my affairs and then 
cut and leave you at the mercy of those’’—and he 
glared at the placid causes of his misery—‘‘ you’re 
mistaken. Mary would rather stand the annoyance 
than have me turn my back on that little mother, or 
sneak off and leave my best friend in the lurch.’’ 

‘“‘T am Mary’s everlasting slave,’’ said Eldridge 
with a nervous grin of relief. ‘* But when you tel- 
egraph ‘detained’ don’t you think you had better put 
‘unavoidably’ in italics ?’’ 

* * *® 


His jauntiness was gone, 


* * * * 


That afternoon Mary Barton received two tel- 
egrams. One read thus : 

*“ Unavoidably detained. 
to-morrow noon. No cause 
detention imperative, but not serious.’ 

Her thoughts ran on breathless as she read : 

** He’s ill, or badly hurt. Nothing else could keep 
him.’’ An instant her head dropped into her hand 
then she rose erect and brave. The second telegram ” 
Would it confirm her worst fears? Opening it, she 
read: ‘*Can’t be at the marriage, but shortly after. 
Loving congratulations. ’’ 

‘** Alice detained, too, and the same date! There’s 
some connection here. Can they be on the same train 

the two precious things? And I meant her to be 
such a surprise to John. But her telegram’s from one 
place and his from another! That shows there is no 
wreck, anyway ~‘ No cause for alarm’ the thought- 
ful darling ! My, but a man can make a woman love 
him, if he just knows how! And Alice will get here, 
after all. Doesn’t he always do the right thing? Not 
one man in a million would know when to be late to 
his own wedding. ‘Leyden, Tennessee’—what can 
John be doing in that horrid little place ?’’ 

What John was doing was but too ap- 
parent to that young man himself. At 
that moment he was pacing desperately 
up and down a dingy waiting-room, mis- 
erably trying to soothe a shrieking twin 
and abjectly terrified lest it should go to 
pieces on his hands. Upon Eldridge’s 
suggestion they had managed to procure , 
some milk, of which but the smallest 
portion had -reached the proper channel. 
Some had found its way down the necks 
of the unfortunate infants, while by far 
the greater quantity had left its mark 
upon the natty traveling-suit of the im- 
maculate Eldridge. But the sacrifice 
had been vain. The more milk, the louder 
screams. 

At length the two friends, each 
clutching a struggling twin, began to 
stride up and down the room, flinging 
grim remarks at one another as they 
passed and repassed in their stoic march. 
To add to Eldridge’s anguish, scraps of 
baby lore, heard from his married sister 
and hitherto scorned, began to float 
across his mind in shapes of vengeful 
incompleteness. At last, in an inspired 
flash, came the idea that one result of 
the combination of cold milk and very 
young babies may be colic. The next 
step was the remedy for the troublesome 
ailment. ‘‘ Does she stand ’em on their 
heads ?’’ he mused. 

**No; they’d smother in these con- 
founded long skirts. She either slings 
’?em over her shoulder and beats ’em on 


Reach you without fail 
for alarm. Reason for 
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the back, or she spreads ‘em out on their stomachs and 
beats ’em.’’ 

As a result of these cogitations, shouted by Jim to 
his companion, John proposed that each should try one 
of the suggested positions with his twin and, in the 
event of either’s success, the tactics of the lucky man 
should be adopted immediately by the other. Accord- 
ingly the young men seated themselves, John with one 
twin doubled over his shoulder, Jim with the other su- 
pine upon his stiffly extended knees. They were quite 
ilone with their wailing charges, except for an occa- 

ional long-legged mountaineer who would poke an in- 
vestigating head in at the door, look them over lei- 
irely, then disappear with a maddening grin. 

Finally the twins reached the limit of their lung- 
ower. Their screams grew fainter until, still drawing 
now and then deep, sobbing breaths, they fell asleep. 
Let their good angel record it to their credit--they 
lept on until a far-away whistle announced the ap- 
proach of the longed-for accommodation. The train 
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came into view, the widow standing upon the platform. 
Two young men rushed forward to meet her, very di- 
sheveled, very crimson, and each holding out a limp 
white bundle. The mother sprang to the lowest step 
and reached out longing arms. 

*“My babies! My own, own babies!”’ and in a 
moment Jim’s charge was clasped tightly to her breast, 
and he stood again a free man. When this twin had 
been smoothed, and kissed, and cuddled, with a dex- 
terity that quite effaced Eldridge’s impressions of his 
sister’s maxims, the mother transferred it, a beaming 
cherub, to the conductor. Then she descended upon 
the other, which was also to be impartially cuddled 
and kissed and smoothed, while the young men stood 
by, vividly aware of the amused and curious row of 
heads protruding along the entire length of the train. 
But they forgot these quizzical eyes when the mother 
raised a happy face, tearful and, more than ever, 
charming. 

**T can’t thank you,’’ she said in an agitated voice, 
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‘until I confess my unjust suspicions. When the 
train got away from me I was wild to think of my 
babies—for you know young men are so inexperienced. 
Besides—oh, I’m so ashamed of it now !—my first 
thought was—‘ Suppose those men should run off with 
my babies.’ if you realized the torture of that thought 
you’d forgive its injustice. Say you forgive it’’—and 
she regarded them anxiously. MacArthur answered, 
gravely : *‘What a singular coincidence! Our first 
thought was, ‘Suppose that lady has run off from her 
babies.’ ’’ 

**He means his first thought,’’ apologized James. 
“*T told him all along that such an idea was prepos- 
terous.”’ 

The little widow drew herself up indignantly, clasp- 
ing closer the child in her arms and at the same time 
managing to caress the one the conductor held. 

** Your suspicion was horrid. Mine was natural, at 
least, but yours ! But I can’t quarrel with you 
Continued on page 333. 
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CURIOUS FEATURE OF NEW YORK’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


MOVING STAIRWAYS WHICH WILL CARRY PASSENGERS DOWN TO THE STREET OR UP TO THE STATION PLATFORM, AT ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET, WHERE THE SUBWAY I8 


CONTINUED AS A VIADUCT HIGH ABOVE MANHATTAN VALLEY. 
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HILE 
public 
attention is 
being direct- 
the 
t plan of 
providing 
suitable 
at 
moderate 
rent for 
wage - earn- 


ed to 


be 


homes 


ers of all 
nations in 
New York, 


NEAT ENTRANCE OF THE COLORED PEOPLE'S ONLY 


some of the 
leading rep- 
resentatives 
of the colored race have presented a plea for better 
homes and more moderate rent also for the negro, 
who has been more or less left to his own resources. 
The first step taken along these lines for the whites 
was the building of several model tenement houses 
which are comfortable and yet rent at reasonable 
figures. The plan of supplying these houses originated 
with a number of gentlemen who are well known for 
their wealth and philanthropic work in New York. 
The organization which they formed is the City and 
Suburban Homes Company, for the housing of wage 
earners. The experiment was tried to prove that the 
most sanitary and comfortable homes might be pro- 
vided for the poor at cheaper rent than ordinary flats, 
while at the same time a fair interest would be in- 
sured for the investment. 

To better the home life of a people is undoubtedly 
the first step toward a higher and more advanced civ 
ilization. Both youths and adults are largely influ- 
enced and moulded by their surroundings. In sym 
pathy with this sentiment Mr. Henry Phipps, a New 
York millionaire, has recently given $1,000,000 to 
establish a fund for the erection of more of these im- 
proved tenement houses for the working people of 
New York. Mr. Phipps’s project has for its object a 
complete regeneration of the housing and sanitary con- 
ditions of three-quarters of the present population of 
the island of Manhattan ; for while the present intent 
of the movement is to improve the environment of the 
very poor, the general effect of the bettering of such 
environment must ultimately bring with it an improve- 
ment in the housing facilities of every family living in 
apartments. From an argument presented by the 
colored people of New York, setting forth the fact that 
negroes are forced to live in over-crowded, unsanitary 
buildings for which exorbitant rents are demanded, 
Mr. Phipps has decided to include in his model tene- 
ments one building of large size for colored people. 
As an experiment, one such tenement for the negro 
was erected several years ago on Sixty-second Street, 
by the City and Suburban Homes Company, and the 
investment has proved a fair one in every way, the 
negroes fully proving their capabilities as good tenants 
and good rent payers. 

There are 23,601 negroes in New York City. As 
everybody knows, these are divided into two distinct 


MODEL TENEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS 


BY HARRIET QUIMBY 
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tions or all of the windows. Most of the places have 
no heating facilities aside from stoves. 

Living in these buildings and paying a fairly good 
rent are many women, some of them widows, with 
perhaps a child or two to support, who take in wash- 
ing to earn an honest living. In some instances they 
are obliged to carry the water up one or two flights of 
stairs. 

It is true that the bad element of the negro is in 
the majority in New York, and it is also true that 
with the present conditions, with fresh arrivals every 
day from the South and also from the islands, becom- 
ing more urgent, the bad will become worse, and those 
who are trying to do good will despair in the face of 
the overwhelming obstacles. It is easier to run down 
hill than it is to go up, and the colored man at his 
best, with a nature none too steadfast, needs encour- 
agement to make him the citizen that the government 
demands. 

One will readily understand that all neighborhoods 
could not be thrown open alike to white and colored, 
for however honest and thrifty a negro may be, his ad- 
vent in a block as a resident has a decided tendency 
to militate against the price of both land and rent. 
Therefore, landlords are justified, as a business propo- 
sition, in refusing to rent homes to negroes in certain 
localities. But, on the other hand, there are suitable 
places in New York which can be bought and flats 
erected for the class of colored people who are anxious 
to lead upright lives. Laws governing such tenements 
might be so framed as to prevent the thriftless and 
vicious from entering as tenants. This would give 
the honest colored man a chauce to get away from un- 
savory neighborhoods and to generally better his con- 
dition and that of his growing family. Again, the build- 
ings given over to colored people might be renovated 
into sanitary dwellings, and some precaution taken to 
prevent disease, another matter which is now neg- 
lected. In some of the crowded quarters on Seventh 
and Kighth avenues and along Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth streets many of the colored renters are 
being ordered out and the buildings are being torn 
down and gradually replaced by modern residences. 
This drives the negroes to other districts where event- 
ually they are once more driven out. There are few 
more pathetic scenes than that of a homeless negro 
seeking in vain for a decent place in which to live free 
from open vice and crime. 

“*Qur people are obliged to live in such crowded 
conditions that it is a wonder the demoralized element 
is not larger than it is,’’ said Rev. Dr. Brooks, of the 
St. Mark’s Colored Episcopal Church, on Fifty-third 
Street. ‘‘The localities given over to them and the 
buildings have, in the majority of cases, been occupied 
by disreputable whites, after whose departure no re- 
spectable white folks will live in them. They are 
almost always in unsanitary condition and in a general 
state of dilapidation. The negroes go in, having no- 
where else to go, yet the rents are not lowered be- 
cause of these conditions ; on the contrary, they are 
raised. The average advance for negro tenants in 
houses in any part of the city where negroes are per- 
mitted to live at all is twenty-five per cent. over that 
required from any other nationality.’’ By investiga- 
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were charged an advance of ten dollars, making the 
rent twenty-eight dollars. To meet this expense with 
small wages and many mouths to feed, the tenants must 
take lodgers, and this is an evil which has spread until 
it exists in almost all apartments occupied by the col- 
ored race. A family of four or five, living in a two- 
room flat, will take in boarders, some of whom they 
also lodge. Many of these families have grown sons 
and daughters. Needless to say this manner of living 
is destructive of all social, moral, and spiritual life. 

In one of the congested districts on the upper West 
Side the density of the negro population is set forth in 
alarming figures. On One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, in three tenements 1,000 people were found to 
exist, many of them having rooms with no outside 
light or air, and even these keeping boarders. The 
results of this kind of living are also shown in Harlem 
on the East Side, in the neighborhood which, by reason 
of the worst element from the lower West Side having 
settled there in large numbers, is known as the ‘‘ New 
Hell’s Kitchen.’’ The old quarter of that name is 
located on the West Side, commencing at Thirty-ninth 
Street and extending some half-dozen blocks. The 
Sixty-second Street apartment house for negroes, 
which is called the Tuskegee, was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1902. ‘‘It has been a success in every way,’’ 
said Dr. Ek. R. L. Gould, president of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company. ‘‘ They are good tenants, 
as a rule paying promptly, and we have found them 
cleanly in their habits and peaceable in their demean- 
or.’’ The tenement of forty-six apartments is equip- 
ped with modern ideas in household convenience and 
sanitation. The apartments, all of which have outer 
light and air,‘are divided into two- three- and four- 
room suites. From the rent, which is within the 
means of the average negro laborer, the house has re- 
turned a five-per-cent. interest on the original invest- 
ment and has caused no regrets to the builders. All 
rents are payable by the week. The two-room apart- 
ments rent at $2.50, three-room at from $3 to $3.50, 
and the four-room at from $4 to $4.25 per week. 

In every room the ecilings are nine feet high. 
There is little woodwork, while the plumbing is open 
and of the most scientific kind. The cooking is done 
with gas ranges, and hot and cold water and steam 
heat are furnished free of charge. There is also a roof 

garden where the chil- 





classes. One is trying 

to uplift itself, strug- 

gling to better its con- é 

ditions and to rear and Be 
educate its children as ; 


good citizens ; the other 
class does not care 
whether it is uplifted or 
not. In the _ present 
state of affairs, the ne- 
gro having no choice of 
locality but being forced 
to rent where he can, 
these two classes are 
thrown together not only 
in the same_ neighbor- 
hood but in the same 
building, and their chil- 
dren are daily play- 
mates. The cave dwell- 
ings of primitive man 
were not darker than 
many of the tenement 
homes of New York’s 
colored population, and 
many a_ cliff dweller 
reached his quarters by 
a far more agreeable 
route than is possible by 
the average tenement 
stairs. To make any of 
these places habitable it 
would be necessary to 
thoroughly disinfect, 
deodorize, air, scrub and 
paint them, besides 
overhauling the plumb- 
ing, and in some _in- 
stances putting in new 
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dren may play. The 
families, although all 
laboring people — jan- 
itors, porters, laun- 
dresses, and of other 
like oceupations- have 
managed to furnish 
their little apartments 


comfortably and cozily, 
making them homelike 
and attractive, which is 
perhaps the best argu- 
ment they could present 


in behalf of their race 
for more houses where 
at a reasonable rental 


other families could to 
some extent preserve a 
home atmosphere for 
their growing children. 
The tenement which 
will be erected out of 
the fund established by 
Mr. Phipps, and the land 
which is now being ne- 
{ gotiated for by the 
Suburban Homes build- 
ing company, will have 
on its first floor a school 
for small children. It is 
probable that this will 
be only the first of a 
number of buildings for 
colored tenants which 
white capitalists will 
erect, and possibly well- 
to-do colored men may 
combine to build model 








floors, patching the 
roofs, and replacing por- 


ATTRACTIVE 


PARLOR IN A MODEL TENEMENT FOR COLORED PEOPLE IN NEW YORK. 


houses for their poorer 
brethren. 
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ATTENDING TO THE WOUNDED ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
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LIFTING A WOUNDED MAN OVER A FENCE. FIRST AID TO THE INJURED BEFORE THE SURGEON’S ARRIVAL. 

















CARRYING AWAY THE WOUNDED ON THE STRETCHER AND THE PERSON. 

















BEARING OFF THE WOUNDED OVER VARIOUS OBSTACLES. 


EFFICIENT HOSPITAL CORPS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
LEADING FEATURES OF THE DRILL WHEREBY THE LIFE-SAVERS OF THE BATTLE-FIELD ARE TRAINED TO DISCHARGE 
THEIR HUMANE DUTY WELL.—Pholographs from D. A, Willey. 




















Cae JESSE R. ARTER, Manufacturer. 
# Zanesville, O.’’ It appeared on a 
brass plate, handsomely engraved, and was 
sent to President Grover Cleveland about 
the beginning of his second administration. But there 
is no such name in the Zanesville directory, and none 
of the residents of the city, whose inhabitants num- 
ber 25,000, ever heard of any such manufacturer. 

However, there is a Jesse R. Arter in Zanesville. 
He was born there some thirty-eight years ago, and, it 
is said, never did a lick of work in his life. Jesse grew 
up with an idle lot of boys whose chief end was frolic, 
and at an early age developed into an expert fisher- 
man. Six days in the week he and Long Jim Hokey, 
Slim Sam Guyton, Shank Girdner, Muley Cowan, Perk 
Daiker, and Isham Gossitt loafed around the town, do- 
ing nothing of any particular account and harming 
none except the younger boys, to whom they set a bad 
example of indigent indolence. The seventh day, prob- 
ably Sunday, they cau sht fish in the Licking and 
Muskingum rivers—mostly suckers and these were on 
sale in the markets early Monday morning. The re- 
turns carried the coterie through the rest of the week. 

Knitting seines and nets is part of the trade of a 
fisherman, and no man in Ohio was quite so skillful as 
Jesse R. Arter. His old mother had educated him in 
the art of using the needle, and with deft fingers he 
knotted his meshes to the admiration of all beholders. 
Had he been less of a fisherman and more of a worker 
he might have achieved large results with his expert- 
ness, but it never entered his head to make a living 
out of such things as seines and nets. The papers were 
fullof President Cleveland and his luck at fishing in the 
spring of 1893, and as Jesse occasionally borrowed the 
grocer’s copy of the leading Zanesville sheet, and liked 
anybody that could catch fish, his interest in Mr. 
Cleveland grew so profound that he suddenly deter- 
mined to knit a fine landing-net for the President and 
send it to him as a compliment. He mentioned it to 
his mother. She loudly protested. 

‘‘Jesse, don’t be a fool. What’s the good o’ 
them politicians to you, or anybody else? I say don’t 
do it.’’ 

**Mammy, I jes’ want to do it. 
an’ he can’t buy sech a net as I kin make him.’ 

‘* But he’s too big to take notice o’ sech as you, 
Jesse. It’ll be wastin’ your time, my boy.”’ 

‘*Well, mammy, that’s all I’m doin’ with my time, 
anyhow—wastin’ it. If you won’t git mad I’ll make 
the net for the President.”’ 

Of course she yielded. She even provided out of 
her own scant earnings the silk for the net, and Jesse 
was soon diligent for the first time in his life. The 
greatest possible care was taken with the handiwork, 
and in time the most beautiful landing-net imaginable 
was ready for presentation. Jesse’s friends said there 
never was anything that could equal it. An acquaint- 
ance in the local machine-shop made the steel hoop 
for him. The owner of the bent-wood works supplied 
a finely-polished ash handle, and the superintendent of 
the foundry gave a handsome brass plate, which was 
riveted on the handle. The jeweler near the tile 
works, the largest in the world, engraved thereon : 
*‘ Jesse R. Arter, Manufacturer, Zanesville, O.’’ The 
express agent furnished a neat box and offered to 
dead-head the net to Washington. All the coterie of 
fishermen kissed it good-bye and waved their hats as it 
was loaded in the express car. As the train pulled 
out for Washington they gave three cheers and several 
tigers. 

A week passed without a word of acknowledgment 
from the White House. Two weeks, three weeks 
not a sign of a letter. Jesse haunted the express 
office daily to inquire if the address had been correctly 
attached, and constantly inquired at the post-office for 
aletter. Finally, in keen disappointment, he confessed 
to his mother that he had been mistaken in the Presi- 
dent. 

‘“Mammy,”’ he said, “‘ I’ve voted the Democratic 
ticket all my life, and I’ve voted it the last time. An’ 
I ain’t got no more use for Grover Cleveland. I al- 
ways thought, with good old Daniel Webster, that a 
fisherman was either a gentleman or vagabond; but 
Cleveland must be something betwixt an’ between 
the two. I’m done with him for all time.’’ 

The mother indulged in some modest ‘‘I told you 
so’s’’ and gave Jesse some parental advice about 
fighting shy of all politicians—as she had done before. 

One day the postman called for Jesse with a regis- 
tered letter. On one end was ‘‘ White House,’’ on 
the other ‘* Official Business.’’ Jesse nearly fainted. 
The weighty, official look of the envelope, which bore 
several hieroglyphics that added to its mysteriousness, 
fairly broke him down with the burden of its and his 
own importance. Gathering all the boys together he 
took them before his mother and asked her, with a wave 
of joyous pride, to open the precious document and read 
aloud what the President said. It was just such a let- 
ter as might have been expected from so distinguished 
a source. Owing to a multiplicity of duties, etc., the 
President had postponed from day to-day his intended 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the exquisite pres- 
ent—the most perfectly-balanced and artistically-made 
net he had ever seen, the lightest and yet the strong- 
est of its kind, ete. The letter wound up as follows : 
“* Now, my dear Mr. Arter, if not overwhelmed with 
orders at present, I wish you would make me another 
net as much like this one as possible, only instead of a 
brass plate use a silver one. Express it to me at the 


That man can fish, 
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White House, with bill for the same, and believe me,’’ 
etc., ‘‘ your most obedient servant and friend, Grover 
Cleveland.’’ 

Zanesville could scarcely hold the group of fisher- 
men. Jesse was quite the biggest man in town. ‘‘An 
order from the President of the United States !’’ 
Everybody knew of it in a few brief hours, and every- 
body was glad, for everybody liked Jesse. In due 
time the second net was completed. It was even finer 
than the first, and, besides, had the silver plate. 

‘*Now, mammy, here’s where I’m goin’ to do him,”’ 
said the ‘*‘ manufacturer’’ to his delighted mother. 
** We ain’t got nothin’. He’s got millions of govern- 
ment money to throw away. I’m goin’ to charge him 
$250 for this here net, an’ see what sort of stuff he’s 
made of.’’ 

So away it went, with a bill for $250. Ina few 
days back came another registered letter from the 
White House addressed, as before, to ‘‘ Mr. Jesse R. 
Arter, Manufacturer, Zanesville, O.’’ In it was the 
President’s personal check for $250. Mr. Cleveland 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the net and 
thanked Mr. Arter, Manufacturer, for his promptness 
in executing the order. He concluded by saying: 
“Whenever you come to Washington I should be 
pleased to have you call on me at the White House. 
I think I can get up something that will interest you, 
and you shall find a warm welcome.’’ Then came a 
postscript: ‘‘ By the way, I wish you would, as soon 
as convenient, make two nets, similar to mine, for 
Mr. Ik. C. Benedict, of No. 80 Broadway, New York, 
and send the bill to me.”’ 

The minister said: “‘Jesse, I hope you will do 
well. You went to bed a penniless fisherman and 
awoke a rich manufacturer. Keep it up. With such 
a patron as the President you cannot fail to succeed.”’ 

Jesse toiled night and day on the two nets for the 
great Wall Street banker, owner of the steam yacht 
Oneida, from whose decks the President had caught 
many a fish, and on which he had journeyed numberless 
times from Jersey City to Buzzard’s Bay. When they 
were ready he went to his mother with a puzzled air, 
and said: ‘*Mammy, I think I stuck it to the Presi- 
dent pretty hard when | charged him $250 for that 
first net he ordered. Now, I’m going to be honest, 
and give him a chance to get even. I’m goin’ to 
charge him only fifty dollars for these two nets. He 
can’t be a bad fellow, after all. In fact, I take back 
all I said against him. As Daniel Webster would say, 
if he was here, Grover Cleveland is a gentleman. I'll 
vote for him as long as he lives.’’ 

Jesse was not much at handwriting, so a friend, 
acting as amanuensis, indited the following letter to 
the President : 

DEAR Sik :—I am shipping the two nets for Mr. Benedict to his ad- 
dress in New York, ard am inclosing the bill to you. Whenever I re- 
ceive an order for a single net, specially made, I have to charge a big 
price, hence the $250 for the net I made you. 
for two nets it comes in the line of wholesaling, and the price is 
greatly reduced. The two nets for Mr. Benedict are wholesale, there- 
fore lam charging you only fifty dollars for them. And I want to 
say that your kindness has something todo with this reduction in 
price. Your friend, 

Jesse R. Arrer, Manufacturer. 


But when the order is 


The check for fifty dollars arrived by return mail, 
with an additional invitation to visit the White House. 
If Jesse has made another net since, no one has heard 
of it. His manufactory must have been swallowed 
by a hole in the earth. But he carries about in his 
pocket, held together by rubber bands, Mr. Cleve- 
land’s letters. They are terribly soiled and worn, but 
he shows them to everybody. They look as if they 
had been in the middle of the road and driven over 
and trampled upon for ages. He carried the checks 
for months, his modesty preventing him from appear- 
ing in ignorance of the method of converting them into 
money. 

At last, his mother being hard pressed for funds, 
Jesse, nervous and nearly unstrung, went to the prin- 
cipal bank of Zanesville, threw the drafts into the 
sashier’s window and said: ‘‘Gimme the bills for 
that ?’’ His effort to look as if he had cashed checks 
all his life was not quite successful, and the cashier 
suspected a trick. Jesse, mind you, was no dandy. 
He had fished in one suit of clothes for several years, 
and would have worn it to the White House had he 
ever acquired courage to visit Washington. The 
checks were laid before the president of the bank, 
who came out of his office with a strut and demanded 
of Jesse whose was the signature. Drawing himself 


up to the full extent of his inches Jesse glared at the 
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official and asked, sneeringly: ‘“‘Do you 
mean to say you don’t recognize that sig- 
nature ?’’ 

‘* But it’s very astonishing,’’ said the 
president. ‘‘ What relations could possibly exist be- 
tween you and the President of the United States 
that you should hold his personal checks ?’’ 

‘*That’s my business and the President’s,’’ snapped 
Jesse. Then, reaching out his hand, he added: “‘ If 
you do not care to honor the President’s drafts, return 
them. You are not runnin’ the only bank in Zanes- 
ville. ”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t be hasty, Jesse,’’ said the banker. ‘‘I 
remember you now; you made some nets for Mr. 


, 





, 


Cleveland. Of course we’ll cash the checks. How do 
you want it ?”’ 

*“*1t? What?’’ 

‘*The money. Tens, twenties, fives ie 

‘“‘Oh! Fives an’ ones, I reckon. Mother wants 


change. 
Mrs. Arter felt richer than she had in fifteen years 
when Jesse placed the $300 in her lap and gave her 
wrinkled cheek a kiss. Then he and the boys went 
up on the right bank of the Muskingum and caught a 
few suckers. 
> a 


Can Old Age Be Averted ? 


NE OF THE problems to which biological experts 
have set themselves in recent years has been to 
discover some serum or other chemical agency which 
may be used to arrest the process in the human system 
of what is popularly known as old age. Their conclu- 
sions are that advancing years are characterized by 
deposits of fibrinous, gelatinous, and calcareous sub- 
stances throughout the system. Minimize these, and 
when accumulated dissolve them out of it, and the ren- 
ovated body goes on like a cleaned engine. 

A Chicago biologist, in an article on the nerve im- 
pulse, in The Century some years ago, made the re- 
markable statement that there was no reason, in the 
nature of things, why a man should grow old. Subse- 
quently some experiments were made by this biologist 
and his associates with the injection of a certain 
solution into the veins, with remarkable results in the 
way of an apparent rejuvenation of men of advanced 
years. More recently, Professor Metchnikoff, director 
of the Pasteur Institute in Paris and a leading Euro- 
pean biologist, announced the discovery of a revitaliz- 
ing serum from which he promised marvelous results. 

A correspondent of the London Spectator writes of 
experiments which he has been conducting for sixteen 
years, with the result of convincing him that ‘‘ we are 
within touch of means to prolong life indefinitely.’’ 
The means used in this case was an application of 
glacial acetic acid, in the proportion of one part of 
acid to three of water (or five of water for the ten- 
derer portions of the body). The writer says that in 
fifteen months the change effected was remarkable. 
Sut in the British Medical Journal, Dr. Guthrie Ran- 
kin, an eminent English physician, tells us that “‘ com- 
paratively few can reach the traditional limit of three 
score years and ten.’’ He shows how time leaves its 
mark on our arteries and tissues, and how age steals 
upon us insensibly, till some day we are suddenly 
forced to recognize its characters writ large upon us. 

Dr. Rankin traces the degenerative changes wrought 
on the heart, the brain, the kidney, and the lung. He 
indicates the many paths along which old age travels. 
Ile points out that the prospect of life and health varies 
with the stage which arteriosclerosis has reached at a 
given time, with the organ or tissue most markedly 
affected, and with the history and habits of the individ- 
ual. If high arterial tension is recognized early, and 
measures are taken to counteract it by suitable regula- 
tion of the diet and the general mode of life, much may 
be done to postpone structural changes in the vessel- 
walls. But once these are established, no treatment 
can restore elasticity to rigid arteries. If the patient 
can banish the anxieties and shun the pleasures of the 
world he may long stave off the evil day ; but the de- 
generative process goes on and must in time overtake 
its victim and strike him down by a blow at the weak- 
est point in his vital armor. 

In Dr. Rankin’s scheme of treatment the leading 
indication is to maintain the nutrition of the body and 
to limit the daily demands on the physical and mental 
energy as far as it is necessary to obviate the risk of 
stress. We cannot all spend ten hours a day in bed, 
or live quietly in the country, but we can at least lead 
a regular life, free from unwholesome excitement 
abstain from alcohol and tobacco, eat sparingly of 
nitrogenous food, and limit our ambitions. 


Mother’s Sleepless Nights. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER SUFFERED WITH ECZEMA FOR Two 
YEARS UNTIL CURED BY CUTICURA. 


““My little girl had been suffering for two years 
from eczema, and during that time I could not get a 
night’s sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I had 
tried so many remedies, deriving no benefit, I had 
given up all hope. But as a last resort I was per- 
suaded to try Cuticura, and one box of the Ointment 
and two bottles of the Resolvent, together with the 
Soap, effected a permanent cure.’’— Mrs. I. B. Jones, 
Addington. Ind. Ter. 
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SNAP-SHOT OF 


oo 
YOUNG SKATERS BREAKING THROUGH THE ICE—-ONE HEAD DOWNWARD SUBMERGED TO WAIST. NIMBLE FAWN HELPING HIMSELF. 
JR Sehmidt, Ohio W. M. Whitelock, Florida. 

















(PRIZE-WINNER,) DOME OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON DUKING THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. Harold Young, lowa 





























UNIQUE MONUMENT ON A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER'S GRAVE IN KANSAS. NEW OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AGENTS. R..J Sv 


C. M. Harger, Kansas. 1, W. F. Allen 2. O. M. Burt, secretary. Hon. Fred E. Boothby, president. 4. Orlando ‘Vaylor 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—IOWA WINS. 


WEEKLY EXHIBITION OF ATTRACTIVE PICTURES BY THE ASSOCIATION OF EXPERT CAMERA ARTISTS, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 335.) 
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The Man 1n the Auto 























although 
was big 
enough to be in the national class for 
its size, its attendance, 
and the new mechanical constructions 


HE BOSTON 
nominally a 


SHOW, 
local one, 
three reasons 
displayed. Many of the motor-cars 
now in use require the operator not 
only to be ambidextrous, but to be 
built like a centipede also, in order to 
operate at one time the multiplicity 





: a 
of levers and pedals which the modern _ }.4 
motor-car is so liberally endowed with. — |g 
The Boston show revealed two cars ~ 
that were leverless and automatic, a 
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it had opposed cylinders, low-wate 
alarm, an armored wood tonneau, and 


cost $28,000; the gear body—what- 
ever that is was lower than the 
average French machine, and so on. 
Well, MacAlarney must have invent- 
ed this type of French racer, because 
the French do not use double-opposed 
cylinders ; a gasoline car does not re- 


| quire a low-water alarm as steam 

**“| wagons do, and tonneaus, unlike 

ES frames, are never armored; gear 

; | bodies are unknown, and the price, 
> 





$28,000, while not an impossible one 





making them, in fact, easier to drive 
and handle than a horse, and doing 
away with the starting crank and 
change-speed levers. One of these cars was called the 
Gasaulec, the name being a triple compound derived 
from the words gasoline, auxiliary, and electric, of 
which the car itself isa compound. — It has a four-cylin- 
der gasoline engine, a dynamo, and a storage battery, 


YACHT TENDER OWNED BY COMMODORE BOURNE, OF 


THE NEW 

cozy room, lit up by electricity from storage bat! cries. 

The ear was used last fall for woodecock hunting, and 

carried, in addition to its owners, Dr. Albert Hl. Tuttle 

and two bird dogs. As a summer house on wheels this 

style of automobile should commend itself to other lov 
ers of outdoor life than sportsmen. 
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fo NE OF THE most interesting 
~ gy exhibits at the Boston show was 


that of the automobile school of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The school has been in 
session from nine A.M. to nine-thirty 
P.M. every day in the weck, Sundays 
excepted, since last October, and is 
open for instruction in some form 
the year around. The results from 
the course of study in the school 
have been great. A large number 
of business and professional men and 
several ladies have learned to handle 
their own carriages and to make 
small repairs, and, besides, a number 
of young men were taught the art of 
demonstrating automobiles. Compe- 
tent chauffeurs, expert in the han- 








INGENIOUS AND COMFORTABLE TENT-AUTOMOBILE FITTED WITH VARIOUS 


CONVENIENCES AND SUCCESSFULLY USED BY HUNTERS IN 
THE WILDS OF MAINE, 


besides an electric motor. The electric motor is used for 
starting the car, reversing it, and for close work in 
city streets. The electric motor is also used as an 
auxiliary on hills and to drive the car whenever the 
gasoline motor is unable to do so. All the movements 
of the car are controlled by one foot-lever which oper- 
ates the electric motor and the gasoline engine. Com- 
binations of this type, it is true, have been made be- 
fore, but not without the added complexities of both 
systems. The simplicity of the Gasauleec system has 
much to commend it, and it looks now as if the era of 
the push-the-button-and-the-motor-will-do-the-rest-car 
had arrived. 
_ 
HE OTHER mechanical novelty of the show was 
the automatic Sturtevant, which was also wholly 
without the usual levers, and so arranged mechanically 
that the speed gears are changed automatically by the 
running of the car and the amount of power required. 
The speed of the car is controlled by a foot button 
operating on the spark and the throttle at the same 
time. An air-brake operates automatically and the 
engine is also stopped when pressure on the foot but- 
ton is removed. 
s 
RAMBLER ear of Pullman pretensions, rigged for 
hunting in the Maine woods, was another novelty 
of the show and proved that the automobile, for this 
style of work, has the prairie schooner beaten to a 
standstill. The idea was the clever conception of Free- 
man A. Young, of Arlington, and Roy A. Fay, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The sixteen-horse-power Rambler car 
in which they traveled and camped had built upon it 
a strong frame of wood braced with steel rods sixteen 
feet long, four feet ten inches wide, and six feet 
high. For about four feet from the flooring the sides 
and part of the rear end were sheathed and painted a 
terra cotta. The roof was of water-proof carriage 
leather and extended over the entire frame, the hood 
in front reaching over a foot beyond the front wheels. 
Hung from the frame about three feet below the roof 
was a four by six foot spring bed, witha hair mattress 
and a full equipment of blankets. Under the bed was a 
space three feet high, seven feet long, and four feet 
and ten inches wide, in which were stored an aluminium 
camp outfit, clothing, gasoline, and provisions. The 
car was equipped with an electric heater for use as a 
radiator, to heat soldering irons or for cooking pur- 
poses. In front of the steering gear was a spring- 
roller curtain, and when a similar curtain at the rear 
was also drawn down the body of the car became a 


dling of commercial and pleasure 
vehicles, were also turned out. 
_ 

“THE MODERN novel with the 

automobile in it is, I fear, rap- 
idly becoming the game of the literary press-agents 
of our big makers. ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,’’ 
the joint product of the Williamsons, opened up @ 
new field of romance and showed the touring auto- 
mobile in its best light, and brought the automobile 
to the attention of thousands of readers who had not 
been interested in its movements, doings, and possi- 
bilities before. Their last production, ‘‘ The Princess 
Passes,’’ covers the same field, no longer virgin, how- 
ever, and smacks too much of the efforts of the ad- 
smith. So far as the automobile itself is concerned, 
the Williamsons are always mechanically correct ; not 
so, however, is Mr. Robert E. MacAlarney, in his 
charming love story, ‘‘ The White Wasp,’’ the head- 
liner in the March Ainslee’s. ‘*The White Wasp’’ was 
a Fernieux automobile, and, according to MacAlarney, 





The Silver Wedding. 





UNSHINE and guests. 
And fair gifts lying here and there; 


A pleasant room, 


Much silver and some goodly books, 
With not a few bright flowers, where- 
Ever flowers could find a place. 


A man and woman, middle-aged, és 
Stood smiling in each other’s eyes ; g 
The world, and worldly things, was far , 
From them, as on that wedding day f 
Just five and twenty years agone. , 


He stretched toward her his thin 
And vein-marked hand, and touched 
Her pretty pink and dimpled palm; 
Then drew it swiftly back, as if 

In fear of sharp observant glance. 
But no—the echo of the world 

That floated to and fro had now 

No curious, new thoughts of them 
He drew near once again and said : 

“ Dear wife, we must go somewhere soon. 
’Tis right that we should spend, with joy, - 
Our last, best, silver honeymoon.” 
And she, with happy, rippling laugh 
And moistened eyes, agreed: 

* Let’s run away this very noon! 

I'd like it well; but dear old love”’ 

Her hand swept outward to their gift: — 

“It will not be to ‘spend «ur honey’; 

"Twill be to garner in and hold 
With glad content our harvest moon.” 
ELVIRA FLOYD FROEMCKE. 











YORK YACHT CLUB 





AUTOMOBILE 


was wholly improbable, as the story 
tells it, for a car built for fussy old 
ladies to use on Pennsylvania moun- 
tain roads. Automobile stories should be edited at least 
by those who know the subject, or mechanical facts 
become, like the rest of the story, pure romance. The 
mistakes of authors in such tales, however, could hardly 
be worse than in stories dealing with other subjects. 


A 


WHICH BORE THE BRIDAL PARTY ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
WEDDING OF AMBASSADOR PORTER'S DAUGHTER AND DR. 
MENDE, IN PARIS.—Hutin, Trampus & Cie, 
O USE an almanae phrase, about this time prepare 
for good roads. It’s a long way ahead, but I 
wish every man who is interested in the auto 
mobile would write to his local senator and as- 
semblyman in the New York State Legislature and 
urge him to support the $50,000,000 good-road bond 
scheme, so that the referendum can be presented to 
our voters at the polls next November. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


Children Affected 
3Y MoTHER’S Foop AND DRINK. 


ANY BABIES have been launched into life with 
constitutions weakened by disease taken in with 
their mother’s milk. Mothers cannot be too careful 
as to the food they use while nursing their babes. 
The experience of a Kansas City mother is a case in 
point : 

‘“I was a great coffee drinker from a child, and 
thought I could not eat a meal without it. But I found 
at last it was doing me harm. For years I had been 
troubled with dizziness, spots before my eyes and pain 
in my heart, to which was added, two years ago, a 
chronic sour stomach. The baby was born seven 
months ago, and almost from the beginning it, too, 
suffered from sour stomach. She was taking it from 
me! 

‘“In my distress I consulted a friend of more ex- 
perience than mine, and she told me to quit coffee, 
that coffee did not make good milk. I have since as- 
certained that it really dries up the mili. 

“So I quit coffee and tried tea, and at last cocoa. 
But they did not agree with me. Then I turned to 
Postum Coffee, with the happiest results. It proved to 
be the very thing I needed. It not only agreed per- 
feetly with baby and myself, but it increased the flow 
of my milk. My husband then quit coffee and used 
Postum, quickly got well of the dyspepsia with which 
he had been troubled. I no longer suffer from the 
dizziness, blind spells, pain in my heart or sour stom- 
ach. Postum has cured them. 

** Now we all drink Postum, from my husband to my 
seven months’ old baby. It has proved to be the best 
hot drink we have ever used. We would not give up 
Name 


Postum for the best coffee we ever drank.’’ 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Get the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each package. 
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SCENE FROM ACT I. OF AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S AMUSING COMEDY, “ THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP,” AT THE LIBERTY. 
PLAYERS, FROM THE LEFT: FREDERICK REYNOLDS, JANET BEECHER, ELLINORE CARROLL, ETHELLE 
EARLE, KATE DENIN WILSON, W. 8S. ST. CLAIR, 
DIGBY BELL, AND 8AM COIT.—//adZ. 
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EMiLY WAKEMAN 
In ‘* A Case of 


ALICE FISCHER el 


In her new play, ‘* The 


















School for Hus THE Frenzied Finan e,” 
bands,” at Wallack’s. HAWTHORNE at pr saNee: 
mar Ony. SISTERS, OPRIRS. 





la and Nellie, at 
the Colonial 
Music Hall. 






































JESSIE 
BUSLEY, 

Who does suc h 
good work as Nora 
wn ‘* Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
soots,” at the Lyceum 
Sarony. 







ISABELLE 
EVESSON, 
The popular leading 
woman of the stock 
company at Proctor’s 
Fitth Avenue Theatre. 
Nuchler, 











JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS 
As /lawkins wearing his bor- 
rowed robes in * Fantana,”’ 


at the Lyric.— ad, 


RICHARD MANSFIELD 
As Shylock in his revival of The 
Merchant ot Venice,” at the New 
Amsterdam,—/vrom a drawing. 


























~<a. 


MLLE. MAURICIA DE TIERS, p CAROLINt KELLY Mv CORD, 
The daring young woman who ‘loops SCENE FROM “THE MUSIC MASTER,” DAVID WARFIELD'’S GREAT SUCCESS, STILL RUNNING AT THE BIJOU. Who appears in the popular musical 
the gap” in an automobile, with Bar MR. WARFIELD AND MINNIE DUPREE IN CENTRE. comedy, Buster Brown,” at 

num and Bailey’s circus at Mad- he See Stic 


Byron, 
ison Square Garden, 








‘ tA fe Al LD ~ 7 ‘, . , e6 , 7 - A} Ne NE OF THE 
MABEL TALIAFERRO, ARNOLD DALY, SUMNER GARD, GEORGE FARREN, AND DRINA DE WOLFE IN THE CLEVER GEORGE BERNARD SHAW COMEDY, YOU NEVER CAN TELL, O 


SEASON’S HITS AT THE GARRICK.—//aéi. 


APRIL AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


FLASH-LIGHTS OF THE SEASON’S LASTING SUCCESSES, AND PORTRAITS OF FAVORITES WHO INSPIRE SMILES OR THRILLS, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR OFFERINGS. 
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HE NUMEROUS contemporaneous 


ty) Als yy instances of widespread corruption 
Sere 4 in municipalities and Legislatures, and 
on the recent exposures of great frauds in 
vit the postal department at Washington, 
Uv have a tendency to create the impres- 


sion that purity in public life is the 
exception rather than the rule ; and sensational mag- 
azines and journalists have not been content to dis- 
play the disgraceful and disheartening facts, but have 
made wild statements to the effect that the whole 
public service is demoralized. The facts are bad 
enough. Some of the exposures have been surprising 
and shameful to an extreme deyree. Sut in the most 
notorious instance the punishment has been prompt 
and commensurate with the guilt of the offenders ; 
and one great scandal creates more of a sensation than 
countless instances of fidelity and integrity. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of purity in public life and in the discharge of every 
sort of official responsibility. All will agree with 
President Roosevelt that there cannot be too lofty an 
ideal of public morality, and it cannot be too strenu- 
ously insisted upon. Fraud in lofty as well as lowly 
places must be firmly and severely dealt with, and the 
prompt and effective proceedings against ‘‘grafters,’’ 
high and low, taken by the Federal administration can- 
not be too highly praised. Moreover, the moral ideals 
of business and of public life need elevation. The 
commercialism of the times is not favorable to the 
education of conscience and has a strong tendency to 
obscure moral perception. Every agency that has to 
do with the education of youth and the shaping of 
public opinion must teach that manhood is more than 
money and that the only personal or public salvation 
is character. The temptations to dishonesty were 
never sO numerous or so insidious as now. 

Yet the facts do not warrant pessimistic jeremiads. 
The national life was never before so pure and so 
strong as it is now. Notwithstanding the manifest 
temptations to rampant materialism and moral cor- 
ruption, public and private, ideals are loftier now than 
they were a generation ago. There are great and 
shameful and numerous frauds now; but there were 
more then, relatively, and they were worse, and their 
guilt was not so fully realized. Materialism is so 
much in evidence, that we naturally imagine corrup- 
tion and fraud to be on the increase. But they are 
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Purity in Public Lite ~ 


not. The growth is in the direction of virtue. The 
ethical ideal is advancing. The vast majority of those 
in places of public trust are faithful in spirit as well 
as in fact. Those who steadfastly and quietly do 
their duty are the rule, not the exception. . They 
attract no public attention. Duty is not sensational 
because it is the rule. The sensationalism of crime is 
largely owing to the fact that it is exceptional. Ina 





q ° 
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; Mississippi: 


The Charmer of the South. 








KNOW a sweet and lovely maid, 
The Southland is her home, 

And there I long to dwell with her, 
And never, never roam. 

She wears a white and fragrant crown 
Of rich magnolia flowers, 

Each gilded with the morning sun, 
And gemmed with evening showers. 


HE browns the hoe-cake to a turn, 
And picks the cotton snow, 

And trains the peaches on the wall, 
And makes the melons grow ; 

And when the dews begin to fall, 
And stars are out above, 

She plays the banjo in the dusk, 
And sings a song of love, 


ATHER of Waters, deep and wide, 
Impatient to be free, 
A mighty river at her feet 
Goes rolling to the sea; 
And where De Soto only saw 
Dark woods on either side, 
Tall towers and fields of waving green 
Are mirrored in the tide. 


OC" MISSISSIPPI! all my heart 
Is ’way down South with you; 
For who can know your countless charms 
Nor be forever true; 
And though my feet may wander far 
On many a foreign shore, 
And other States may seek to please, 
Yet I but love you more. 
MINNA IRVING. 
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nation of thieves honesty would be sen- 
sational. 

The inaccuracy of some of the ex- 
aggerated and pessimistic utterances 
of the times was well stated by Carroll 
D. Wright in his address at the recent 
meeting of the Boston Association of 
the Sons of Brown University. Alluding to the 
statement of a magazine writer that ‘‘ Not five hun- 
dred of the thirty-four thousand government em- 
ployés look upon their position as a sacred trust,’’ 
he characterized it as ‘‘a vile and malicious libel 
on the people in the service of the national govern- 
ment,’’ and also added, “‘ During the past year you 
have heard much about the postal frauds and about 
the trials of the offenders. Do you know that the 
stealing of those men as compared to the whiskey 
ring and the Star Route frauds is as the pecula- 
tions of the back-porch thief to the big hauls of the 
bank robber? The public conscience is much more 
sensitive than it was at one time, and that is why we 
hear so much more about this sort of thing. There is 
an improvement in the men who are working for us, as 
well as in the public ideal. Look at the Leonard 
Woods and the Tafts. See our new diplomacy, which 
deals with questions openly and takes the consequences. 
‘It has driven out subterfuge and pessimism.’’ This is 
a weighty utterance from a source that commands 
confidence and respect. 


Depew Says the Locomotive Must Go. 


|? WAS a decidedly interesting, though one could 

hardly say a startling. prediction which Senator 
Depew made in a speech the other night at a dinner of 
the Transportation Club in regard to the future of 
electricity as a motive power. ‘* Within ten years,’’ 
said Mr. Depew, ‘‘ the steam locomotive of to-day will 
be seen in the museum for the inspection of the anti- 
quarian, and we will be able to proceed over the rails 
by means of electricity at a rate of seventy-five miles 
an hour.’’ As a railroad official of large experience, 
Senator Depew undoubtedly knows whereof he speaks. 
The time set for the relegation of the steam engine to 
the antiquarian museum seems brief, but when we re- 
member the progress made during the past ten years in 
electrical propulsion, who shall say that the Senator’s 
prophecy may not be literally fulfilled ? 





























OBTAINING THE PATERNAL BLESSING BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE WAR. 





























SOLDIER-TO-BE RECEIVING HIS LUGGAGE FROM HIS LITTLE SON. 


UNHAPPY RESERVISTS EATING THEIR FIRST MEAL IN THE BARRACKS. 


WAR’S GLOOMY SHADOW FALLS ON RUSSIA’S HUMBLE HOMES 


SADDENING SCENES IN A MUSCOVITE HAMLET WHEN THE ORDER WENT FORTH TO MOBILIZE ADDITIONAL TROOPS FOR MANCHURIA. 
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LESLIE'S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE —Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, four dollars per 
annum, or two dollars for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,’”’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers and 
to answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “* Jasper,”’ Financial 
Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.} 

{? IS said that the Governor of Kansas 

is not altogether carried away by the 
anti-Standard Oil craze which has per- 
meated his State, and already feels like 
warning his people that the relief they 
expect to obtain from the domination of 
the trusts, by their legislation against the 
latter, may not be wholly realized. This 
shows that the Governor of Kansas is 
more level-headed than those who are in 
control of the Legislature. No one has 
ever accused me of being a particular 
friend of the trusts or of the Standard 
Oil crowd, and I speak only as a conserva- 
tive observer when I say that, in my 
judgment, the outcry against the Stand- 


ard Oil in Kansas has behind it not only | 


the general antipathy to this great cor- 


poration, which seems to exist more or | 


less in every State, but more particularly 
a desire on the part of speculators to un- 
load the shares of their oil companies, at 
a tremendous profit, on an unsuspecting 
and sadly beguiled people. 

IXvery one who has watched the specu- 
lative currents of this country knows 
what an oil craze is. Pennsylvania has 
had one, California and Texas have had 
one, and Kansas is having one now. 
The discovery of a profitable oil field and 


reports of the fabulous fortunes made by | 


the discoverers have always led to the 
organization of wildcat oil companies in 
territory adjacent to the newly-discovered 
field. These companies have sprung up 
like mushrooms during every oil excite- 
ment, and their shares have sold like hot 
cakes. No doubt many of my readers have 
in their possession absolutely worthless 
shares of worse than worthless oil com- 
panies. This speculation has just begun 
to appear in Kansas, and if the wildcat- 
ters can only make the people believe 
that if the Standard Oil Company is 
driven out of the field it will help every- 
body else to make a fortune in the oil 
business, they will continue to pursue the 
anti-trust policy. 

Agitators have succeeded in inducing 
the State of Kansas to start a State oil 
refinery, the first in the United States. 
Enormous profits have been pictured as 
the result of this action, and the people 
of Kansas have been told that the virtual 
exclusion of the Standard Oil and its re- 
fineries will make every one else rich who 
goes into the oil-refining business. The 
rate-restriction bill passed by the Kansas 
Legislature and aimed at the Standard 
has also, it is said, added enormously 
to the profits of independent refineries, 
and one of them is boasting that it 
makes a thousand dollars a week. As a 
natural result, Kansas will have a dozen 
independent oil refineries within the year, 
and the next craze will be to buy oil-re- 
finery stock, and the public will be told 
by the peddlers of these new and popular 
securities that the latter will all eventu- 
ally be worth as much as the Standard 
Oil shares, now selling at over $600 a 
share. It matters not that these new 
refinery shares may be offered to a gul- 
lible public at from ten cents upward. 
The people will still continue to swallow 
the exaggerations of every prospectus 
that imagination can conjure up. 

_ But what about the end of all this fool- 
ishness ? What will the deluded and im- 
poverished people say to those who have 
deluded and impoverished them? Will 
they turn and rend those who have be- 
trayed them? If so, it will be the first 
occasion on which this merited retribu- 
tion has overtaken the despoilers. Mark 
the prediction : When the Kansas State 
refinery proves to be such a heavy bur- 
den on the taxpayers that they are forced 
to abandon or sell it, and when the wild- 
cat oil-refinery companies have exhausted 
their field of operation, the indignant 
people will be told then, as they are 
being told now, that the Standard Oil is 
responsible for their loss and suffering, 

and that Mr. Rockefeller and his asso- 

Clates should be offered up as a vicarious 

Sacrifice. If any one is as bold and im- 

pudent, when this thing shall happen, as 

I'am now in reminding the people that 

they were carried away by their im- | 


| pulses, under a leadership as vicious as 
it was selfish, his scalp will also be de- 
manded, and probably will be taken. 
Nevertheless, I make my prophecy and 
put it in cold type, where it will be on 
record, and when the day of reckoning 
comes in Kansas, as it surely will, there 
may be, and will be, a few of the old- 
fashioned stamp of honest, thoughtful, 
conservative men—and I am not so sure 
| but that Governor Hoch will be among 
them—who will recall this prediction and 
abundantly justify the writer thereof. 
Now, what has all this to do with the 
stock market? Just this. As long as 
we are living in such a time when the 


great masses of the people seem to fol- | 
low blind leadership and to be as blind as 


their leaders, they are liable to go too 
far in any direction. They went too far 
|}in Wall Street in 1901 and 1902, and 
they paid the penalty in 1903. 


They | 


have gone too far in great mining crazes, | 
| the last and greatest about thirty years | 


ago, in New York City and San Fran- 


| cisco. They learn nothing by experience, 


disappear, and their places are taken by 


| for those who have learned fall away and | 


a new crop of the ignorant, the foolish, | 


and the selfish. We have had 
| mendous rise in Wall Street within the 
past year. 
low level that followed the boom of 1901 
and 1902 was reached. Since then we 
have had an advance, in some instances 
of 300 per cent., and on the average of 
nearly 50 per cent., and yet we are told 
that prices are not too high and that we 
| are at the beginning of another boom. 
|The recent sharp reaction proved the 
contrary, and the public is beginning to 
understand that some of the largest 
| operators on Wall Street are getting 
| ready to take the bear side in the belief 
that there is as much money there as on 
| the bull side. 
| The feverishness of the stock market 
and the fact that financial writers change 
their opinions from week to week, and 
almost from day to day, indicate the 
hazard of the situation. We are told by 
some of these financial writers, on their 
**bear’’ days, that prices cannot forever 
advance, any more than that they can 
forever decline, and that there must be 
downward as well as upward swings in 
Wall Street. This is when a fit of de- 
pression seizes the market. Then the 
shorts cover and prices advance, and the 
financial writers have a “* bull’’ day, in 
which they point out the tremendous 
earnings~—on paper shown by the an- 
nual reports of industrial and railway 
corporations and the probabilities of in- 
creased dividends. It makes no differ- 
ence if increased dividends are not de- 
clared, or if in some instances the divi- 
dends are reduced. The _ thoughtless 
public still reads what the financial 
writers have to say and still swallows 
whatever is told to it. 

The difficulty with these 
that they are so close to Wall Street, day 
in and day out, that they come to reflect 
its views, and not theirown. The best 
critic of Wall Street is the one who 
watches it from the outside and not from 
the inside, and who is able, therefore, 
unmoved and unaffected by the ticker or 


a tre- | 


Just about a year ago the | 


. ° { 
writers 1S 


the tape, to give a calm and deliberate | 


judgment regarding the financial situa- 
tion as he sees it. I repeat that we are 
not having in this country to-day such a 
revival of prosperity as many have led 
us to believe was bound to come this 
year. The iron and steel market, in 
parts, shows higher prices and great 
activity, but in other parts business is 
ordinary. In many lines of trade mer- 
chants and manufacturers tell me that 
times could be much better. Conditions, 
on the whole, are encouraging, but we 
are by no means in the midst of a busi- 
ness boom. The demand for money 
abroad is evidenced by the fact that 
Russia finds it difficult to borrow except 
at increasing rates. It was recently 
stated that the war has cost Russia thus 
far a billion dollars, and that this enor- 
mous expenditure is irretrievably lost in 
the waste of the conflict. Japan has 
spent and wasted $500 ,000,000 more. 

Is it conducive to prosperity to have 
such enormous amounts thrown away ? 
Temporarily it may kelp us, because the 
world draws upon us for its needed sup- 
plies, but impoverished nations are un- 
able to continue their ordinary demands, 
and after the war Russia and Japan will 
be forced to such strict economies that 
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FINAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE 


1,200 aYear 
for Life 


BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We offer you, now, the last chance you will ever have to join this 
remarkable investment, which has been so popular with the readers of 
this magazine that all the shares have been now taken except the final 
allotment. 

Remember, there are only 6,000 shares all together in this Mutual 
Rubber Production Company, and only a few hundred of them remain. 
When these are gone the sale must be permanently closed. Series A. B, 
C, D, KE, F and G have been closed, and Series H. the LAST AND 
FINAL ONE, which we are now offering, will at the present rate of 

ile be quickly taken, 

very series of these shares have been over-subscribed. and the 
number of shares in the final series is so limited that many people will 
necessarily be disappointed, We reserve the right to pro-rate or to reject 
tpplic itions When over-subs« ribed., 

If you have been proc rastinating —if you have been putting it off 
‘until to-morrow,” or ‘until next week,” it behooves you now to_ 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


This investment opens the door for you, 
not to immediate wealth, but to what is 
far better acompetency for future years, 
when, perhaps, you will not be able to 
earn it. Crude rubber is to-day worth 
twice as much as it was a few years ago 
and the price is continually advancing. 











The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 
shares. each one re pre senting an undivided interest equivalent to un acre 
in our yreat Commercial rubber orchard. ‘These 6,000 acres are in 
Southern Mexico—the finest rubber land in all the world. In this orchard 
we are Changing the production of crude rubber from the uncertain meth 
od heretofore employed — that of reckless and destructive tapping by im- 
provident natives to the most solid) and permanent basis known to 
mnodern scientific forestry, and under Anglo-Saxon supervision, No in 
dustry ever underwent so radical a deve lopment as we are now cngaged 
in, Without making immensely wealthy all those interested in the change. 
eit fortunes made in the past, by graathe ring crude rubber from 
Virgin tres cattered here and there in the trope al jungle, ave 
wed to the sure and permanent incomes to be 
jnelustry. 


Chorinhouw 


nothing 


com derived from this new 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, a 
they are paid for in small monthly the work of develop- 
nent progresses. lor $20, as the first monthly payment, Vou can secure 
Phen you pay $20 a month for 


installments. a 


live shares 23 more months, then $10 


amonth for a limited period, until you have paid $1,500, the full price 
share 


for five ($300 cach in the present series) But. meantime, you 
Will hive received dividend amounting to $1,050, or $210 per share, so 
that the actual net cost of the five shares in this remarkably ile and 
profitable investment will be only $450 of your own money, or $go per 
hare. “Phen, from the maturity period onward, your five shares, on 


acres, Will yield) you or your heirs $1,200 a year for more vears than 
you can possibly live. 
Karly dividends are provided by 


‘tapping to death’ goo of the Goo 
we originally planttocach acre 


, and the 200 trees remaining for per- 
manent yield will produce every year at least two pounds of rubber each, 
at anet profitof 60 cents a pound. These statistics are vouched for by 
the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain — the most 
reliable of information in the world, 

This means, hare investment, a permanent and certain 
Income Of $1,200 a year, o1 $2,400 a year on LO shares. Or better still, 


25 share A single share can Le 
on the same advantageous basis. 


No such opportunity as this to secure a permanent annual income 
has ever before been offered to people of moderate means. 


Our Final Offer--Your Last Opportunity 


If you do not promptly taKe advantage 
of this remarKable final offer, you will be 
too late to share the profits enjoyed by 
the hundreds of fortunate shareholders 
scattered throughout the country. Prob- 
ably some one of them is your good friend 
or acquaintance. 


tree 


eoures 


on your five- 


Will yield you $6,000 a year, secured 











very possible sateguard surrounds this mvestment The 


j State Street Trust 
Co., of Boston, holds the utle to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to d 
posit with them the money paid in tor shares, and we file with them sworn statements 


isto the de 


tock, 


velopment of the property. This « 
You are tully protected trom loss in « 
and we grant you a 


ompany also acts as registrar ol cur 
ft death or im ¢ lapse of pity 
uspension of payments for go days any time you may wi 
we agree to loan you money on your share 

We can prove to you that the 
monthly mstallment 


“use 6 ise ofl 


thent 


burthermore, 


five shares im this investment, paid for im small 


,will bring you am average return of twenty-five per 


cent, on your money during the period of payment, and will then 
bring you $100 a month for more than a Hfetime. This opens the door 
for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far hetter, a competency for tuture yeurs, 
when perhaps you will not be able to earn at ayments of $400 per month the first 
two years and smaller payments thereatter will secure you one share 

Our lterature explains our plan tully and concisely ind proves every statement 
We will hurry it to you immediately on request, thus assuring you a 4 
Siality of securing shares before itis too late This is absolutely the Last ca | 


large deman 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
86 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


1 for Mutual Rubber shares has made this final announcement necessary 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
JOUN M. SHAW A. DAVIDSON 
Member New York Stock Ea inge 
. Vew York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 


STOCK BROKERS 


Teleph — 30 Broad Street 
8 »yread 
2656 Broad New York City 
WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


Southern Pacific Ist Refunding Gold 4s, yleiding 4.10% 
West Maryland Ist Mortgage Gold 4s, yielding 4.40% 
So. Indiana Railway Ist Mortgage (iold 4s, yielding 4.25% 


Gal., H. & San Antonio Ist Mortgage Gold 5, yielding 4.15% 
Mexican and Pa b.xtension 
Full description wi e sent regarding the above and 
amy ther } re t 
Orders exe ted tor tment or on margin liter 
t i ed 1 deposit ect t ca Government 
‘ ther li grade ght and sold 


EDEY, BROWN & SANDERSON 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


WALL STREET YOorRK 


Edward E. Epps & Co. 


Investment Securities 
TF 


NEW 








Specialists in Mergenthaler-Horton Basket 
Machine Stock and other Industrial 
Stocks and Bonds 


Correspondence Solicited 


11-19 William Street, New York 


=~ A STREAM 
OF GOLD 


is constantly flowing 
re 


Se SS 

















from our 


mines to the pockets of nearly 
1,000 of our chents. It amounted 
to nearly $150,000 In 1404; It should 


nage. ltas the re 
(toperating develop 


imount to gz 
ultotour work 


ed, proven, equipped, dividend paying 
gold mines and oil properties of the 
very highest class, on a sate, sound 
and wondertully uccessiul system 
that positively guarantees bnmense profits 
and makes a loss impossible. Our system 
completely eliminates the risks of ordinary 


and enables investors to share 
the enormous dividends of the most profit 
thle industries in the world, while enjoy 
» safety of a government bond. It 
want to make money write to-day 
for full particulars, including six months’ 
free subscription to our dlustrated min 


ining m 


3 ened way, 
New York. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Many Muke $2000 a Year, 


Ae Ton =) 


Vv 


tm ohave the same chance tarta Maal Order Busi 

nessathome. Wetell you how Nloney coming in diaaly 

Knormous profit Eeverything furnished. Write at once 

for our Starter” and FREE particulars. Address 

V. KRUEGER CO., 1 Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 
EDITION OF THE 


Twentieth Entury Miner 


IS an authentic and complete record of this most mar 

velous Gold feld-Tonopahi district, which is now 
producing at the vate of TWENTY FOUR MILLION 
1 ILLARS per year. Contains official maps and many 
good illustrations. A limited number of tree sample 
coptes upon request. Address the 


TWENTIETIL CENTURY MINER, 
54 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Are you from 
Missouri ? ? ? 


Rk FROM 


WE’ MICTITGAN 


SHOW YOU 


in investment that will earn at least 20 per 
ent. annum on your capital and pere 
fectly safe, too. 


ANID CAN 


per 


Dividends paid every three months. 
Our industry is fast developing into one of 
th world. 


Get in Right. 


most Important in the 


Don’t Delay. 


Shares are now Par Value SLO—only 
little for sale, then no more at any price. 
\ttractive terms to agents and high-class 
solicitors. 
For particulars address 
C. E. DONLIN, Assistant Manager, 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


deavor to have it utilized. 
} is 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 

Continued from page 441 
their imports, so far as we and all other 
nations are concerned, must drop off. 
Our shrinking exports are beginning to 
tell the story, and hardening rates for 
money will, in my judgment, sooner or 
later tell the rest. 

Great speculators may gamble in Wall 
Street at such prices as prevail, and may 
make money in the game, just as they 
do when they gamble at cards with each 
other, the loser of to-day recouping his 
losses by the game of to-morrow.  Ficti- 
tious figures may be the outcome of the 
play, but when the game is ended and 
the losers have quit in disgust, reason 
will reassert itself and prices will resume 
their normal level. 


“E.,”" Easton, Penn.: I am unable to obtain a 
rating. 

New Jersey”’: Proxies received and will be 
utilized. 


Krow’”’: 1. Proxy will be utilized. 2. It seems 
to stand fairly well. 
‘E. W.,”’ Saugerties, N. Y.: 
to do with the parties. 
“A. S.,"" New York : 


I would have nothing 


Proxy received and will en- 
” Brooklyn: I would not sacrifice my 
Can common at a loss, nor would I wait for too much 
of, a profit. 

Cincinnati: 1. No official announcement 
of that fact has been made. 2. Yes. 3. Southern 
P ac ific preferred. 

‘xX. X.,” Albany: 1. American Malt preferred 
paid its last quarterly 1 3-4 per cent. dividend Octo- 
ber 15th, 1499. 2. No. 

i. ittsburg, Penn.: I was not at first inclined 
to favor the trusteeehip, but I am told that nothing 
else remains to be me. 

Alder, ”’ Canton: They are different corpora- 
tions. The par Amo of Greene Con. Gold is $10. 
It has spec ulative value. 

“xX. X.,"” Norwich, Conn.: The quarterly dividend 
of 1 per cent. on the Mac bear jompanies was rec ently 
declared. The capital of the concern is quite in- 
flated. 

*M.,”’ New York: It is stated that the company 
is Sate much better and extending its business; at 
least, a recent report to this effect was given out by 
the c “ye 


"* Chicago, Ul: I can obtain no information 


| ennai the oil company and knew nothing about 


the article to which you refer. 
an adve ertisement. 
*B.,”’ Toano, Va.: Since the stock has been is- 
sued, about a year ago. The redemption can be in 
cash, and right continues till 1910. The Southern 
P. ac ific Company issues the stock. 
“G. W.,”"" Milwaukee: 1. Yes. 2. No; if the 
Standard Oil secures control of Corn Products it 
will be to make the property stronger and greater. 

3. Idoubtit. 4. 1 would keep it for the present. 
“Chink”: 1. | would not be in a hurry to get into 
this market. The American Tobacco 4s, around 75, 
are moderate-priced. 2. Copper, Malt preferred, 

and Int. Mer. Marine preferred if bought right. 
*C.,”" Lebanon, —e Both the Metropolitan Rail- 
way 4s and the § . and S. W. first con. 4s are 
reasonably good pd ial bonds, but of course 
neither is gilt-edged. 
higher. 
sl 


I presume it was 


W.,”” Newark, N. J.: Int. Paper preferred 
is not an investment stock, but dividends are earned 
with a considerable surplus. The capitalization is 
large, and, recently, competition has been increased. 
The bonds ahead of the stock would be a much safer 
purchase, from the investment standpoint. 

H.,"”" Boston, Maas.: I would not deposit my 


Otherwise they would sell | 


stock unless | was fully informed as to the nature | 


of the proposed agreement, and I would not be ina 
hurry to sacrifice control of my shares. The cor- 
poration is in bad shape, but you cannot be deprived 
of, the value of your property, if it has value. 
“Howard ’’: I see no reason to expect a reorgan- 
ization of the Corn Products Company. What it 
needs is a more efficient management. The fact 
that the sudden drop was promptly followed by a 
sharp advance seemed to indicate that parties were 
willing to pick up the stock on every decline. 

“Notnac”’: Southern Pacific Railroad has the 
right to redeem the preferred stock at 115 up to 
1910 — that is, it can call in the stock at that figure. 
Naturally, the public does not care to pay more than 
115 for the stock, even though it pays 7 per cent. 
dividends, and would not pay more but for the fact 
that it is generally believed that the option will not 
be exercised. 

“K.."’ Camden, Me.: I doubt if the stock you 
mention has any value and think that your informa- 
tion in reference to the concern is justified. The 
party had avery bad reputation and was engaged 
in many get-rich-quick schemes, against which I re- 
peatedly warned my readers. If you had followed 
this column and listened to it you would have 
escaped him. 

*S. St.,"" New York: After a stock has had such 
a sudden ‘and sharp drop as Corn Products has ex- 
perienced, it usually is a safe purchase by thc: :e who 
desire toeven up. While it is said that the pre- 
ferred earned only 4 per cent. last year, | am quite 
sure that the full 7 per cent. would have been earned 
if the management had been more conciliating 
as ty its competitors. 
..”’ Plattsburg: 1. American Malt preferred, to 
the Is, holder, ought to bring better prices. I 
certainly would not sell it at a sacrifice. 2. 
have repeatedly said, the future of the Lake Superior 
shares depends upon the condition of the iron in- 
dustry. This great property was almost wrecked 
by its former owners and is now going through the 
slow processes of rehabilitation. That means time. 
“M. E. C.,";Los Angeles: 1. Wis. Central com- 
mon and Chic ago Gt. Western common both ranged 
on about the same plane. The absorption of either 


| by one of the leading railways would probably help 


go around. 


the shares, and rumors of such absorption have 
been circulating for some time. 2. The Great West- 
ern debentures. 3. No. 4. ares ee. 5. Yes. 
6. B. and O. or = ree . Erie first preferred. 

‘G.,”” Seneca Falls: The exact status of the 


As I | 


bonds has not yet been phn Be but I have been | 


promised the information. Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred would seem to be the best for speculation 
and safety. The Japanese 6 per cents. are cheap 
only in case Japan secures an honorable peace. 
The fact that it has had to issue $150,000,000 ad- 
ditional bonds indicates that unless the war speedily 
closes there will be enough Japanese war loans to 


Rock Island”: It is only occasionally that op- 
portunities renee themselves to recommend cer- 
tain stocks as especially safe to deal in, either be- 
cause of contemplated developments to their advan- 
tage, or because of the revelation that they have 
gradually been placed on a stronger and better foot- 
ing without attracting general attention. As these 
opportunities occur I try to present them, and that 
is the best I can do. 
*R.,”” Canada: 1. Those who know, or ought to 
know, the most about Amalgamated still insist that 
the stock will, before the year closes, be placed on a 
| 6 per cent. dividend basis. If so, it ought to approx- 
| imate par. Of course a decline in the price of cop- 

per, if serious and continuous, will be more or less 
| depressing in its effect on all copper properties. 2. 
Not at present, in this market, though Southern 
| Pacific preferred, for a long pull, ought to give the 
| patient man good results. 


“W.,”” Nydrie, Va.: The unannounced and unex- 
pected reduction in the quarterly dividend on Corn 
Products common, placing the stock on a 4 instead 
of a7 per cent. basis, furnishes another evidence of 
the stock-jobbing character of the management. 
The business is most profitable but for the competi- 
tion, which has been intensified of late, and this 
could be taken care of by skillful management. I 
would not sacrifice my stock at a loss, for some day 
the management wiil be changed, in my judgment, 
and the stock jobbers and incompetents got rid of. 
P mony will be utilized. 

B. C.,’’ Columbus: 1. What action the direct- 
ors ~ the local railway will,take has not been dis- 
closed. I should take the information that you re- 
ceived from its president if it comes from a reliable 
source. 2. It has been given out on Wall Street for 
some time that Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
would advance, and this has been based on the 
decided improvement in the coal and iron busine 
since a yearago. The stock is one of the cheap 
speculative kind, and unless the market reacts will 
ome day probably be taken up by a pool and manip 


ulated for an advance. It is a good way froma 
divide nd. 

New Jersey”: 1. The American Hide and 
Leather 6s are a fair speculative investment at pre- 


vailing prices. The business of the company is im- 
proving because prices are being well maintained at 
high figures, though the boot and shoe business is 
not as flourishing as it might be. The market is 
entitled to a reaction, but the speculative movement 
in Peoples’ Gas may be strong enough to withstand 
it. 3. The combination that is booming the local trac- 
tion stocks expects to put most of them considerably 
higher. I would not be in a hurry to sell. The 
situation is constantly changing. Note my weekly 
sugge stions. Send me your proxy. 

Victor S.,”’ Conn.: 1. Lam told that Greene Cop- 
per is continuing its large earnings and expects to 
continue its customary dividend, but at this writing 
the dividend announcement has not been made. It 
is about due. A profit in a mining stock is always 
a good thing to take, but it is generally conceded 
that Greene Copper is a great property~-one of 
the greatest of its kind. 2. The pool seems to be 
operating in it for an advance, but you will have to 
be patient. I have given my opinion of American 
Malting repeatedly of late. 3. I would not sell Soo 
common at a loss. I advised its purchase around 60, 
but, in spite of its rise, it seems to be strongly held 
and sustained. 4. Yes, for a long pull. 5. Note 
weekly suggestions. Market constantly changing. 
6. Both stand very well. 

Continued on page 
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New York’s Great Clearing-house. 
NE OF the most potent factors in 
the American financial situation is 

the famous New York Clearing-house, 
whose steadying influence is felt in the 
banking business throughout the entire 
Union. The history and the operations 
of so important an institution deserve 
to be studied by every citizen, and 
especially by all who are concerned in 


the practical activities of finance. 
Nothing thus far published gives so 
vivid and so readable an account of 
this great association of banks a: 
‘The Clearing- House of New York 
City,’’ one of the handsomest volumes 
ever issued by the well-known producer 


of pictorial guide- and reference-books, 
Moses King. The en ge of the 
work is by William J. ¢ iilpin, assistant 


manager of the clearing-house, and 
Henry E. Wallace, editor of Bradstrect’s 
Journal, two experts thoroughly con- 


versant with the subjects of which they 
treat and possessing the gift of lucid and 
interesting statement. The book con- 
tains more than one hundred views and 
portraits, and in its artistic features, its 
printing, and its binding it would be a 
credit to any publisher. The pictures 
present glimpses of the exterior and the 
interior of the fine $1,100,000 building of 
the Clearing-house Association, 
quaint old-time scenes in the financial 
district, and the faces of the officers and 
committee-men of the clearing-house. 
Among these latter are included some of 
the leading financiers of the metropolis, 
men noted from one end of the land to 
the other. 


some 


Things Vendible in Venice. 
HAT VENICE, the former Queen of 
the Adriatic, hus some favorable op- 
portunities to offer for American trade is 
the testimony of various competent au- 
thorities, among these being Consul Bliss. 
It is not a fact altogether pleasant to con- 
template, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 


that the picturesque gondolas are likely | 


soon to be displaced in Venice by motor 
launches, and the demand for electrical 
boats is large and increasing. Venetian 
families are beginning to have their pri- 
vate motor boats, Mr. Bliss says, and 
others will buy them when the right kind 
is produced. The district of Venetia is 
essentially an agricultural country and 
requires farm implements and machinery. 
Consul Bliss says he has seen 
grants returning from the United States 
bringing with them picks and spades. 
One presumes, naturally, that this is be- 
cause of the superiority of these articles, 
and demonstrates that the Italian is ap- 
preciative of the implements made in the 
United States. Locks and hardware 
would also find a sale in Venetia. Good, 
easy-working, revolving desk-chairs are 
most difficult to find, and to have one 
made to order costs about four times the 
| price of such articles in New York. 


immi- | 
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You Can Earn $3000 


A Year 
In the Real Estate Business. 


We 





teach you by mail; appoint you our special 

representative ; list with you all our choice salable 

pr rtie na Investments help you secure 

el co-operate with you and assist you to 

; t Do 1 spend the best days ot 

rk for other 

Real kstate offers better appertannes than any 

H " to me without capital We also 
tei Ct il Brokerage and Insurance. 

H reds indorse our institution, 

Write for particulars and Free Booklet. 


H. W. Cross & Co., 958 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


| HAIR 


OvUR GUARANTEE 


We will s 








send you by prepaid 
xpress an b.vans Vacuum (ap 
to use thirty days, and all we 
f you is to deposit the 
of the appliance in any 
bank in Saint Louis during the 
trial period, subject to your 
own order, 

It you do not cultivate a 
uffiaqent growth of hair within 
this time to convince you that 
this method ts effective, simply 
notity the bank and they 
will return your deposit. 

lhe effect of the vacuum 
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price 


is pleasant and exhilarat 

ing It gives the scalp 

Vigorous exercise without 
rubla ind induces free and active circulation 
wi tiie use « rucs or lotions. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


156 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISE IN 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 
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hive 


three facial are 
wrinkles and 
and she a wise woman, 
with these favors, who will strive 
to preserve, if lost, re- 


ot 
absence 


beauty 


requisites 
nded features, 
coinplexien, 
blessed 

by every 
store 
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Charles’ 
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world 
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out 


or, 
lor Flesh Food, 
to-day, is the result of years of 
experience by Dr. Charles, a 
in of high standing in his profession, 
preparation is the only one in the 
recognized and indorsed by the medi- 
fraternity. It is positively the 
eparation known to which 
the use of medicines and tonics 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek 
scrawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic--one application 
often showing a decided improvement, e 
pecially when the furrow is deep. 

For developing the bust or to make 
breast firm, large and beautiful, nothing 
equal it. To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always Dr 
Charles’ Flesh Food after weaning baby. It 
| will also restore a bosom to its natural con 
tour and beauty lost through this cause. 

We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub 
stitutes of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, See 
t! the name and portrait of Dr. Charles 
is the box before purchasing. We 
ladies not any other cream 
s Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is guar- 

to promote the growth of hair. 
sale at all the principal Department 
and Drugegists. 


SPECIAL OFFER - 7 "=". 


Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but 
it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
boxes to all who answer this advertisemeni 
ind send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
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_. A sample box— just enough to 

| FREE convince you of the great 
merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food—will b« 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
ot mailing..We will also send you our 
iliustrated book, ‘‘Art of Massage,’’ which 
contains all the proper movements for mas- 
suging the face, neck and arms, and full 
| directions for developing the bust. Address 


| DR. CHARLES CO. 08 Fulton St., New York 


Department A. 
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A Widow and Twins. 


Continued from page 323 


now. I’m too grateful and happy. Good- 
bye. If I ever could return your kind- 
ness.’’ The rest of the sentence was 
lost. 


As the train crawled out of sight 
round acurve, John MacArthur and James 
Eldridge looked dolefully at one another, 
then burst into a roar of laughter such 
as they had not known since they were 
chums in college. Finally Eldridge ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Mac, you’re an idict. Why 
didn’t we take that accommodation to 
the end of its run, instead of loafing 
around here till midnight ?’’ 


* * * * * 


The next morning, as MacArthur and 
his best man stepped from the train at 
their destination, they saw a small figure 
in black standing near the steps of the 
rear *‘ sleeper.”’ 

‘The widow !”’ gasped Eldridge. 

‘The twins !’’ exclaimed MacArthur, 
feeling as if Nemesis were upon his 
track. ‘‘ Do they see us?’’ he went on, 
apprehensively. ‘‘ Why, hello! That’s 
the Bartons’ man she’s talking to.’’ 

** Yes, Miss Alice, it’s him, it’s him !’’ 
cried old Dick, frisking excitedly in the 
widow’s wake as she came forward to 
greet them. 


‘“To think it should be you! I am 
Alice Somers—Mary’s sister. I-—my 
coming was quite unexpected. And 


you’ve missed the wedding, too. What 
a pity !”’ 

Old Dick grinned. 

‘*T hope not,’’ said John, modestly. 

‘*Of course not. How stupid! Then 
I am in time myself, and all because of 
those blessed babies.’’ 

** How adorably she reasons,’’ thought 
Jim. 

‘* Yessir. yessir,’’ interposed the old 
negro, unable longer to contain his satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Miss Ma’y done sont me oveh 
fuh you all in de big ca’hiage, cos she say 
she plum sho you all’d get heah at de 
same time. Hit do beat all how Miss 
Ma’y kin ’spicion sich a heap, don’t hit, 
Mr. John ?”’ 

** “*Spicioning 


, 


r the 


seems to run in 


family,’’ murmured James to the widow. 
* * ” * + 
A few moments before the revised 


marriage hour, John MacArthur stood in 
the library awaiting Mary. As she came 


toward him he caught his breath. Could 
such a vision be for him? But the vision 
spoke, and the words were like a 
woman’s. 


‘* John, it is so good to have you both 
here. Her husband—-Alice’s I mean 
died only a few weeks ago and—John 
why can’t more men be like you ?”’ 

‘* Little sweetheart, little sweetheart, 
God help me to be more worthy of you,”’ 
and John MacArthur, reckless of bridal 
finery, took her straightway into his 
arms. She raised her eyes, shining 
through happy tears into his own. 

““One thing might be worse than a 
crushed wedding veil—no veil at all, and 
no John -for the two are inseparable in 
my mind now. Mr. Eldridge has told 
Alice all about it. She repeated it to me 
with tears in her eyes—tears for the 
twins, of course. But it was you I groan- 
ed over, though I’m glad you did it, for 
it makes me love you exactly twice as 
much as I did this morning.’’ 

“God bless the widow and twins !’’ 
said MacArthur, enthusiastically. 

“*Amen,’’ responded Eldridge, enter- 
ing at that moment. 

As Mary stepped aside to rearrange 
her veil, James continued with fervor : 

““If I have my way about it, old 
man, you won’t repeat that benediction 
a year from now.”’ 

*““Why not ?’’said MacArthur, obtusely. 

“I suppose the twins will always be 
‘wins, but I don’t see any reason —-do 
you, Mac ? —why a widow should always 
ye a widow.”’ 


Electric Cars in Gautemala. 
HERE IS strong talk of installing 
electric motive power on the street- 
car lines of Gautemala City, Gautemala. 
The current will be secured from one of 
the electric-light plants that are run by 
water power, the power plant being 
about thirty miles from the city. There 
are now about seven miles of single-track 
line, with a prospect of an increase in 
the near future. At present mules are 
used. Communications addressed to 
ticardo Echeverria, general manager of 
the line, will receive due attention, 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 332. 


“ E.,”’ Utica: The parties have no rating and I 
would be shy of them. 

“Cincin”’: Nothing is known of it on Wall Street 
and I can get no report of its earnings. 

**M.,”’ Bath, Me.: I regard Union Pacific 4s as 
meritorious and also Oregon and Navigation con. 4s. 

“C.,”" Youngstown, O.: Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, paying 7 per cent., looks cheap under 120. 


The Tol. St. Louis and Western 4 per cent. bonds do | 


not look dear. 

“FE. H.,”’ Mansfield, O.: I certainly do not advise 
you to regard the stares to which you refer as 
either an investment or a speculation. The party 
has no rating and your banker will tell you how 
little standing it has. 

“J. X. W.,”” Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. Am glad that 

my advice in reference to the Provident Investment 

Bureau and the Storey Cotton Company saved you 

your $300. Itis well that you took it so promptly. 

2. Am making inquiries. 

“O.,”” Cobleskill: 1. The market is too high to ad- 
vise one to enter, excepting as special opportunities 
present, and these I point out, from week to week, 
as rapidly as they occur tome. 2. No book of much 
value can be recommended. 

**M.,”’ Montpelier, Vt.: I donot regard the tele- 
phone collateral 4s as a safe investment for trust 
funds, though their appreciation to par is not im- 
probable. Trust funds should seek nothing but gilt- 
edged investmen.s, and none of these yields over 4 
per cent.; few even that figure. 

“Globe”: 1. The pooling of Baltimore United 
Railways stock cannot, in my judgment, disastrously 
affect the free shares, for the latter have all the 
rights the pool stock has and the additional right of 
voting independently and selling independently of 
the trustees. 2. Your broker’s advice is conserva- 
tive. 

| “B.,” Ashland, Wis.: 1. At present Greene Con. 
Copper, Utah Con., and Tenn. Copper are regarded 
favorably. All pay dividends. 2. As between Cop- 
per Range and Greene Con., I would rather have 
the latter. It pays something less than 10 per cent. 
and Copper Range about 8 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. 

“Rk.” Shenandoah, Penn.: I am not inclined to 
regard the Japanese bonds as an entirely safe in- 
vestment until peace rumors have something more 
substantial behind them. In diplomatic circles, I 
am told, the general belief is that Russia must con- 
tinue to fight, or submit to a humiliation almost un- 
bearable. 

“P.,”” Dolgeville, N. Y.: Earnings of the Mexican 
Railway system have not been entirely satisfactory 
to the government during the past year. The Mex- 
ican Central gold 4s are speculative. They are a 
first lien on the property after about $5,500,000 5 
per cent. priority bonds, held by the trustees of the 
consolidated mortgage. 

“S.,”" Indianapolis, Ind.: United Railways of 
Baltimore sold as low as 9 and has recently been sell- 
ing around 15. The paris 50. The franchise is val- 








uable, and while there is a heavy bonded indebted- | 


ness ahead of the stock, the latter has quite as much 
merit as many railway shares selling around the 
same figure. Ona sharp reaction you can buy it. 

“*G.,”” Kalamazoo, Mich.: The copper mine has 
been a serious disappointment to those who have 
been constantly promised better developments. It 
is a highly speculative property, and if I had a profit 
I would take it. Nothing is known on Wall Street 
of the two other corporations you mention, and the 
shares are not listed on any of our exchanges or sold 
on the curb. 

* B.,’’ Manchester, N. H.: 1. Lunderstand not; at 
least, it has not been publicly disclosed if the sale 
has been made. 2. Unofficially, I understand that 
there is such a likelihood. 3. I would be inclined to 
hold Pullman stock. 4. The expectation of an extra 
dividend and its attractiveness as aninvestment. 5. 
I think not, though no recent report has been made 
of its earnings. 

** Doctor,’”” Brooklyn: 1. An inadvertence. You 
are on the preferred list for one year. 2. Distillers 
Securities, paying 4 per cent. per annum, looks 
cheap if the dividends can be maintained, and that 
is a question. I advised its purchase, some time 
ago, at much lower figures. The pool in the stock 
is quite strong and may put it up, but itis in the 
hands of ahighly speculative crowd, and that deters 
me from recommending it. The fact that the 5 per 
cent. bonds of the company sell at the prevailing 
low price is suggestive. 

“*A.,”’ Pennsylvania: 1. I can only repeat what I 
have said about it, and this information comes from 
those who claim to have seen the books. I do not 
give it on my own authority, therefore. I donot be- 
lieve in putting all my eggs in one basket. 2. Int. 
Paper preferred has a good record as a dividend- 
payer, but is meeting new competition and has re- 
cently increased its bonded obligation. 3. My opin- 
ion of American Woolen common was given in the 
lastissue. 4. I hardly expect a boom in any depart- 
ment of the stock market either until there is a re- 
action or until the banks strengthen their position 
materially. 

“B..” Blackfoot, Idaho: 1. I would not be in a 
hurry to get into this market. I still believe that 
this is more likely to be a year of liquidation than 
a year of advances and liberal purchases, though 
something depends on the crop outcome. The 
money situation may become threatening at any 
time, and if we tide it over until fall we will be 
obliged to meet the emergency at that time. The 
cheap stocks you mention would not be likely to 
suffer materially, though the result of the municipal 
election in Chicago might affect Chicago Union 
Traction. 2. On abreak, a ten-point margin on low- 
priced stocks ought to be sufficient. 3. Chicago Gt. 
Western and Chicago Terminal have merit on re- 
actions. 
“S.S.S.,”"" Mass.: 1. American Ice common, after 
April 1st, can only participate in the reorganization 
Iplan on payment of 50 cents a share. It is specula- 
tive, but, because it looks cheap, has been purchased 
by those who believe that, sympathetically, it may 
have an advance when a movement in industrials 
begins. There seems to be no likelihood of an as- 
sessment. 2. The Havana Tobacco stocksdo not pay 
dividends as yet. <A curb stock with no records 
convenient. The bonds run twenty years. 3. The 
new plan of finahciering C. F. L. is a little too com- 
plicated. Ultimately, no doubt, an effort will be 





made to unload this company on the Steel Trust, | 


with which it is becoming a lively competitor. For 
this reason it may have speculative merit. 4. As I 
have repeatedly said, Amalgamated will probably 
be put on a6 per cent. basis before the close of the 
year, and, if so, will no doubt sell higher. 5. Sug- 
gestion is being considered. 

“*Vindex ’: 1. The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany has a capital of $11,000,000, and has paid liberal 
dividends—in 1899, 25 per cent., in 1900, 30 per cent., 
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Cut Out the Coupon. 





In a recent number the Continental Commercial Co., 

{ St. Louis, print a coupon which entitles any of our 
readers to a contract certificate for trom $100 00 to 
@« yin the stock of that Company If you have not 
yet cut out the coupon and returned it, it will be well 
for you to do so at once, as the Company Is receiving 
many hundreds of these coupons daily and the offer 


cannot remain open long 
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in 1901 and up to January, 1904, 6 per cent. quarterly. 
Last year the extra dividend was reduced from 3 1-2 
per cent. to 2 1-2 per cent. The par value of the 
stock is $50. 2. The Northern Securities is a corpora- 
tion formed to hold the stock of the Great Northern | 
and the Northern Pacific Railway, and conjointly, the 
C. B. and Q. The decision of the courts against the 
legality of the combination declares for the distribu- | 
tion of the company’s holdings, though the matter 
is still tied up in the courts 3. I have repeatedly 
given my opinion of American Woolen common. It is 
understood that the stock is to have a dividend before 
the close of the year. 4. Rubber Goods common has 
doubled in price since last year and, representing 
water only, is highly speculative. 5. On declines, 
Ont. and Western seems to be readily absorbed by 
those entirely familiar with the property and its | 
prospects. 


NEw YORK, March 30th, 1905. 
- a 


American Meat a Boon to France. 


MERICAN MEAT and meat products | 
are very popular in France and in 
increasing demand. The American 
packed meats that go to France have al- 
most made a revolution in the dietary 
habits of the French people. Within 
the memory of many now living the 
working people of France could enjoy 
meat but two or three times a year, and 
then only on some great occasion, such 
























logue and select 
the Diamond that 
you would like to wear 
andown. We will send it for 
examination, paying all exprese 
charges ourselves. If it pleases you 

ou may pay one-fifth of the price and 

eep it, sending the balance to us in eight 
equal monthly payments. Guarantee of value 
and quality accompanies every Diamond, Weare 
the only Diamond Cutters selling their product at re- 
tail, and can make lower prices than any other house 
in the business. We won the Gold Medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition, against the combined efforts of all domes- 
tic and foreign exhibitors, Our Catalogue is the best 
and most reliable guide for buyers of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. Write for it today. 


LOFTIS BROS. @» CO., (Est. 1858.) 
Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. D 16, 92 te 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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as a wedding or important anniversary. 
At present it may be said that there is 
hardly a man in the country who can not’ 
have a piece of meat once or twice a day, 
and this amelioration of the condition of 
the people is very largely due to the 
packed, dried, and salted meats from the 
United States. 





By President 
Roosevelt’s Teacher 
a 
WHAT | 
You 
CAN DO 
TO 
THE MAN 
WITH 
THE GUN 
IF 
You 
HNOW 
JIU-JITSU | 
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Japan succeeds because of the physical fitness of her soldiers. ‘They practice Jiu-Jitsu, a system of 


physical culture which makes them giants of strength and endurance. 

The instructor of President Roosevelt, who learned all the high art of Jiu-Jitsu in Japan, has been 
induced to reveal these secrets to the American College of Physical Culture and Jiu-Jitsu, so that the 
American people may be instructed in the art by a series of photographs, in a manner which is at once 
comprehended by the person who receives the lessons, showing in detail all the movements and leverages 
which make the Japanese famous. 

We will send one FREE lesson to any one who is interested ; we will furnish references from the 
best people in Boston and elsewhere, including trainers, professors of the leading universities in the United 
States, doctors, lawyers, etc. 

P. S.—Send six cents in stamps for FIREE lesson, 


American College of Physical Culture and Jiu-Jitsu 
372-378 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A return of $2,000 on — 


bond for $1.000 is guaranteed by The Mutual .-* 
Life under its 5 Per Cent. 20-Year Gold Bond 
Contract. 

If you arrange to buy $10,000 In § Per Cent. 
20-Year Gold Bonds, you receive after completion 
of the limited number of moderate yearly payments 


$10,000 
10,000 





$500 a year for 20 Years - 
Then cash . . . . 


Total guaranteed in gold, $20,000 
In addition to these returns you will receive 
your share of profits earn d, which wall reduce 
the cost of the bonds accordingly. Should you 
dic while paying for the bonds, they will be 
estate which will receive the 





delivered to your 


benefits indicated above. 
If desired. the Company will re- 
deem these bonds at time of issue at 


$1,305 for cach $1,000 bond. 
Write to-day for rates. 
The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, 
President 


NEW YORK CITY 


Oldest in America 
Largest in the World 
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ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foote Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 

narting nervous feet, and ins tant 
ng out ~5 corns and 
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FREE TRIAL PAC KAGE 
sent by mail 
o : VOTHERG RAYSSWEET 
Inapinch, pOWDEIES, the best medicinefor 
use Allen's Feverish, Bickly Children Sold by 
Foot-Ease.” Drugei ee vere, Trial Package 
wREE. 
ALLEN S. OL, MOTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY ABSORPTION 


The Foot Pores Now Made To Yield Up Acid 
Poisons From the Blood by Remarkable 
Discovery Which All Gan 


TRY FREE— PAY WHEN SATISFIED. 


y; you will get by re- 
turn ek“ postpaid ene " To Try t pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts, the eat Michigan Ds. 
Which has proven coe | it remarkably 
safe and sure cure all kinds 
that th ire now being extensively imitated 
broad as well as in this country In Bagdad 
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d by the courts, thus pro 
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thsorbing uric acid and other impurities from 
the blood through the large foot pores. “Thou 
sands of letters from cured rheumatic some 
of them the nl t old chronic 
try -can be seen by any one 


acute, In every 


in the coun. 


‘ alling at our 


offices, If the Drafts cure all these people, 
why shouldn’t they cure you? Write to-day 
to Mavic Foot Draft Co., RY 6, Oliver Build- 
ing, Jackson, Mich. You will get the Drafts 


satisfied with the 
dollar. If not, 
A valuable new 


by return mail. If you are 
relief they give, send us one 
cnd nothing. You Decide. 
hook (in Colors) on rheumatism comes tree with 


the Drafts. Send no money, 
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most famous fishing 
in Northern 
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Wisconsin famous be- 


biggest muscallonge 
Fifield is on the 
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are landed, 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


Ask for illustrated booklets telling 
Fifield and 
Address, 


JAS.C. POND 
General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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fishing resorts. 
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Send for Catalogue G-104 and list of 1,000 agents. 


25c. CORNO CURES CORNS 25c. 


Instant relief, permanent comfort, sure cure by using 
CORNO Corn Killing plasters. A harmless and painless 
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A Bostonian Occupies a Famous Castle 




















ANCIENT HOME OF 
OCCUPIED BY A WEALTHY BOSTONIAN, 


FAMOUS INVERARY CASTLE, 


HE ee a announcement is 
made that Mr. E. Jordan, a prom- 
inent and wealthy cher Pe “nt of Boston, 
Mass., has leased Inverary Castle, the 
famous ancient home of the Dukes of 
Argyll, Scotland. From time immemo- 
rial the land has belonged to the Camp- 
bells, and an ancestor of the present duke 
was knighted as far back as the year 
1280. Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, is very proud 
of Inverary, although it is too sombre a 
residence for her taste, and she prefers 
the less pretentious castle of Rosneath. 
The new tenant controls the splendid 
shootings which go with the castle. All 
kinds of wild game are on the moors and 
in the forests, and there is an abundance 
of fish in the rivers and lochs. Loch 
I'yne, on the shores of which the castle 
sits, is a sea estuary, but there are fresh- 
water lochs near at hand. The grounds 
around the castle are most charming, 
and the park has a circumference of 
thirty miles. The woods date from 1674, 
and are thickly grown, sheltering the 
house effectually. Pines, larches, Scotch 
firs, oaks, and spruce are everywhere. 
Three splendid avenues, one of limes and 
two of beeches, adorn the park. From 


Business Cha 


HE LONDON correspondent of the | 
Birmingham Daily Post reports that 
several prominent engineering firms, be- 
lieving that the opportunity presented by | 
India, Persia, Siam, and the far East are | 
of more immediate value than those 
offered by South African enterprises, are | 
devoting their attention to a larger ex- 
tent than before to the East. Electric | 
trams, punkas, motor wagons, improved 
methods of lighting, artesian well ma- 
chinery, and domestic conveniences are 
just now living problems in South Asia, 
and the field has been covered only to a 
slight extent. There is a constant de- 
mand for inexpensive plants which utilize 
the latest results of mechanical inven- 
tions. The doctrine of physical comfort 
as distinct from mere ostentation is being 
more absorbed by well-to-do natives and 
independent princes, but in all this class 
of enterprise continental makers have 
the advantage of patience and aptitude, 
and they are reaping a full share of the 
result. 
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Joseph 

, our consul at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, that that town furnishes a 
most desirable field for good American 
commercial travelers, drummers, or sales- 
Canadian market 
American goods that ought to readily 
find sale. A commercial traveler or sales 
agent, in Mr. Hoke’s opinion, ought to 
find profitable employment both for him- 


| self and for his firm, and for that matter 


he might represent a half-dozen different 








The simplest remedy 
for Hoarseness and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in boxes. 


are SAACIAOMBSON EYEWATER fm 


| after 


THE DUKES OF ARGYLL, IN SCOTLAND, NOW 


George Thow 


the top of Duniquaich, the high, conical 
hill behind the castle, there is a magnifi- 
cent panorama of moor and mountain 
a wilderness of mountain peaks, with the 
scent of the heather everywhere. 

The MacCallum More has spent much 


money in the past on his family seat, and | 


in the summer season there is no more 
stately Highland residence than the cas- 
tle by the river Aray. There is an old 
Scottish clan saying, “It’s a far ery to 
Loch Awe,’’ meaning that the Campbells 
are difficult chieftains to get holdof. In 
the old days—before Sir Walter Scott 


aroused the tourist fever by his novels of | 


‘Waverley ’’ and “‘ Rob Roy ’’—Inver- 
ary was a long and weary journey from 
Glasgow. But Mr. Jordan can step on 
board the Royal mail paddle-steamer 
Lord of the Isles at Gourock, and in a 


few hours will be able to walk ashore at | 


Inverary pier, from which the castle 
towers are seen high above the village. 
On the lawn in front of the mansion is a 
brass cannon, recovered in 1740 from the 
wreck of one of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada which was blown up in Tober- 
mory Bay. There is also the Battle 


Stone, a huge prehistoric monolith, with | 


a history to delight antiquarians. 


nces Abroad 


products and still have no antagonism 
among them. The salesman or _ trav- 


| eler is now the best agent between the 


producer and the consumer; he talks, 
studies, and understands the wants of 
the people and knows how to meet their 
wants and gratify their tastes. The 


| commercial traveler in Canada, at least 


in the Windsor district, can live and 
travel cheaper than he can anywhere in 
the United States. Samples, cards, cir- 
culars, and letters may do much to pro- 
mote trade, but there is nothing that 
equals in value the appeals and persua- 
sive words of an agent in person. The 
live, active traveler or salesman is the 
one to promote and advance the inter- 
ests of American trade. 


a 

N° ONE of the small countries of Eu- 
rope offers a more inviting field for 
American trade than Belgium. 





It is a | 


densely populated country, and the peo- | 


ple, as a class, are intelligent, thrifty, and 
prosperous. They are good customers 
and no prejudice exists as to the nation- 
ality of the competitors in trade. The 
British consul-general in Belgium has 
recently recommended that British busi- 
ness interests push in for a larger share 
of Belgian trade, and what is good ad- 
vice for the English business man is good 
advice for the American. The consul- 
general advises athletic purveyors to look 
Belgium, which is an enthusiastic 
sporting country, but which imports 
almost every description of sporting 
material. There are also said to be 
large openings for the supply of mining 
apparatus. Among other 
mitted free of duty to Belgium are art 
objects, articles for collections, chemical 


products, cordage, cream and_ milk, 
drugs, dyes and colors, fish, flax yarns, 
hair yarns, hides and skins, horses, 


printing type, rags, rye, scientific instru- 
ments, ships and boats, silk yarns, starch, 
straw braids, tea, terra-cotta drain-pipes, 
textile materials, tin, lead and zinc, veg- 
etables and vegetable substances. 


articles ad- | 
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OUR favorite chair 
ditto, a bottle of CLUB 


and home com- 
fort envelops you. No trouble or 
effort required; just strain your 
CLUB COCKTAIL through 
cracked ice, and you have a drink 
whose equal never passed over a 
made-in-a-hurry bar. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are made 
of choicest liquors, scientifically 
blended and aged to perfection. 
The original brand. 

Seven kinds — Manhattan, Martini, etc. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

Hartford New York London 


COCKTAILS, 


¥%e CARAT- 
QUALITY A-1 
WHITE PERFECT 


Let us send you, on 


approval, prepaid, 
choice of rings shown, 

upon terms indicated, 

Send first payment with 
order, or we will send ring 
CLO D., first payment, subject 

toe xamination, balance monthly, 

Ring Catalog No. 0176 FREE. if 
Interested in WATCHES or other 
JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. 

HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 

Diamonds — Watches — Jeweir 

D176 State Street CHICAGO Wate 

Responsibnity 6250,000. Estab, 1882. 


IRON VASES 


Made 
containing 
water to last 
days. Des 
lawns, 


with reservoir 


ufficient 
10 to 15 
irable for 
invaluable for 
cemeteries. Thousands 
in use, 

Over 100 styles and sizes 
$3.00 to $75.00 each 


Write for price list to 
WALBRIDGE & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WHISKEY 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 
Insist that your | arbe er uses Mennen 

Toilet P ler after) you. Iths 

* Antineptie, and will Prevent | any of the 





















on © a ft Se r Chapped hands, 
Coating I ) skin. Re ves all odor 
of perspirat nen’s—the ori 

where. rmailed fur 2icents. Sample ree 


GERHARD MENNEN €O., Samant. N. J. 
Successfully treated by specialists at GLENWOOD, a 
> vh-grade institution in nthe famous Valley of the Gene 


see. Rates low. No treatment by mail. Booklet free. 
The Health Resort Co,, Box 7309, Rochester, N, ¥. 
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[HAMPAGNE . inecssnl 


Sick people drink 


try a bottle. 
it as an invigorator; well people 
as a tonic. Quality and purity 
make it the favorite Champagne. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 





AMERICAN WINE CO., 8ST. LOUIS, 
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A Good Host, 


aims always to give the 
best to his guest. 
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TRADE MARE 
HUNTER RYE. 








Hunter 


Baltimore 
» Rye 
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: 
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T 
holds ‘first place 

. : 


) fixed because of 
RAL AR its 
Maturity, 
Purity, 
Flavor. 


Sold at 
WM. 


all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 


LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pears 


Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 

*Ts ) 

That’s one reason so 
many prosperous people 
use Pears’ Soap. TZhere’s 
no waste about zt, It wears 
out, of course. , 


On sale everywhere. 
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A Good Market in Persia. 

GERMAN consul-general at St. 
Petersburg invites the attention of 
German exporters to trade opportunities 
in Persia, and reports that there is a 
growing demand there for letter paper, 
envelopes, window glass, mirrors, house 
furniture, umbrellas and parasols, bicy- 
automobiles, and carriages. Per- 
sians of both sexes are adopting Euro- 
pean styles in some articles of dress, in- 
cluding hats and laundry goods. Ready- 
made clothing and shoes may eventually 
find a good market in Persia. 


HE 


cles, 






MORP Trial Treatment SENT FREE 
to users of ANY DRUG. Painless; 

H bit C d no absenee trom work. All craving 
a | ure censes ato once We specially invite 
re other remedies have failed. Write or call 

Wak It Mt INS HITE TE, Room S41, 100 W. 28d St., New York. 





Special Prizes for 
Amateur Photographers. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the best Decoration Day picture arriving not 
later than May 15th; 
picture sent in by June 15th, which most truly 
expresses the spirit and significance of the Fourth 
of July. These contests are all attractive, and 
should bring out many competitors, 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photcgraphers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 





Photographs may be mounted or | 





| to make this change. 


| thing. 


LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | A ; 
| 


information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deem 
advisable. Address “*Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


HAVE before me a circular issued by 


an officer of a local branch of one of the ! 


largest and best-known fraternal orders 
to the local membership, from which I 
quote one or two paragraphs which seem 


to me illustrative of much that I have | 


said in regard to the inherent weakness 
of these assessment societies. The cir- 
cular is in the nature of an explanation 
or an exposition of the necessity of an in- 
crease and adjustment of rates on a scale 
sufficient to warrant a surplus, and thus 
a guarantee for meeting future liabilities. 
Among other statements we have this 
frank admission: ‘‘ Let us answer the 
above statement in another way. With 
our young fraternal organizations, as 
they are operated to-day, there isn’t a 
possible chance for any man to live long 
enough to pay into the order one-half as 
much as his beneficiaries will draw out.’’ 
This is also an indisputable fact. Now 


then, if an order pays every member’s | 
.00 paid in| 


family $5.00 for every $2 
(which is the truth), is it not plain that 
somebody must lose in the end? It re- 
minds me of the story told of the un- 
sophisticated merchant who was always 
advertising his goods for sale below the 
manufacturers’ cost of production. On 
being asked how he could sell so cheap, 
he replied: “‘I couldn’t do it if I didn’t 
sell so much.’”’ So it is with most of our 


young fraternal organizations as they are | 


operating to-day ; they claim they can 
give every member $5.00 for every $2.00 
he pays in, and have the nerve to insult 
your intelligence by saying they are en- 
abled to do so because they take in so 
many. 
man. 

insurance for nothing, but we cannot pay 
death claims with sympathy. The cold 
fact stares us in the face, that but few 
die among the younger men, while all 
the old men die. It was to make provi- 
sion for this certain event in our career 
that our representatives were prompted 
’? But “the ‘old 
man ’ problem has wrecked over 700 life- 
insurance companies up to date, and just 
as sure as you are living to-day those 
fraternal orders which fail to make provi- 
sion for this in their youth will sooner or 
later be compelled to battle with financial 
difficulties, when the membership will 
learn that instead of getting something 
for nothing, they got nothing for some- 
’” Fraternal orders cannot lose 
money onevery member and do so because 
they get so many. As I have said be- 
fore, the death rate increases as the com- 
panies grow older. 


“R.,” Lawrence, N. Y.: [donot regard it favor- 
ably, from the insurance standpoint. 

T.,’’San Antonio, Texas: I think you would be 
safe in continuing the policy to which you refer. 

“W.H. F.,”’ Lacon, IIL: Not one of the large st 
companies. I would prefer a stronger company, but 
your policy is reasonably safe for the present. 

“H.,”’ Skinner’s Eddy, Penn.: I agree with you 
that the fraternal assessment association to which 
you allude “‘cannot do what it proposes for any 
length of time without going to the wall.”’ 

“T.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: I do not believe in any of 


| 
| the frate rnal assessment insurance plans of life in- 
| surance, if you are seeking permanence and safety. 


and a prize of $10 for the | 


for this purpose with a request for their return. All } 


Dhotographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 

subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of twmportance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be snecifically 
addressed to ** Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address ia not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “‘Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEBKLY. 


You cannot expect to get these coupled with cheap- 
ness. 
“*W.,”’ Sabona, N. Y.: I certainly would not take 
a policy offered you with such remarkable induce- 
ments —an old dodge, by the way—-in preference to 
one in such a sound and well-established company 
as, the Prudential of Newark. 
’”’? Plymouth, Penn.: I donot believe in the 
“mae of the new fraternal order and would not try 
experiments in life insurance. Usually they are ex- 
tremely risky. Better take a policy in a substantial, 


solid, well-established company and sleep easy at | 


night. i‘ 
Fe Morn, 
_- a 


Cement in Demand. 
HERE HAS recently been an inquiry 
from the Transvaal for American 
cement, though Consul Hollis says that 
he is unable to trace it to its source. 
The lowest contract freight rate on 
cement from Germany is $4.25 per ton 
net, and the rate from England to Lau- 
renco Marquez is $5.10 per ton, plus ten 
per cent. primage. Thousands of tons of 
German cement are being landed at this 
port, for both local and Transvaal con- 
sumption, and the opportunity for trade 
in this product is large. 





tae! 
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“*Our sympathy is with the old | 
We only wish we could give him | 
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& Perrins’ 
Sauce 


| THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


- Soups, Fish, 


to every dinner. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Mot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
1022 So. Flower St. 
San Franelseo, Cal. 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven. Conn, 


Atlanta, Ga, Portland, Me. 

Washington, D.C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, 1, 

Marion, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia, 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 


St. Louls, Mo, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 





The Peerless Seasoning 


| tera This bottle with the label bearing the signatuce, 
Mere Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Meats, 
made delicious by its proper use. 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment 


Game, Salads, etc., are 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 








Lexington, Mass, 


2808 Locust St. 
Alhambra Hot Springs, Mont. 
North Conway, N.H 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1057 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, K. 1, 
Portland, Ore. Kichmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
S12 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Toronto, Ont, 








KNOCK-DOWN 


for any type of enyine. 
Architect.” We guarantee satisfaction, 
Wise specified, Catalogue on request, 





BOATS AND HULLS 


Our boats are designed by and built under the supervision of a skillful Naval 
All Neptune boats are equipped with Bulfalo Motors unless other- 





Built to Please the Most Fastidious Sailor, 


/ LAUNCHES, AUTO BOATS, 
HUNTING BOATS, 








NEPTUNE LAUNCH AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 10, Evansville, Indiana 











If not, we will send you full in 
structions to quickly make them 
appear straight, trim and stylish 











| No Ineonvenience, no exposure 

| “So slimple you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before.” Bulle 
tin of Pharmacy * Restores to 
the full natural appearance of the 
strong and well trained leg.’ 
Ihealth Culture. Fadorsed and 
used by men of fashion every 
where. Write for Photo-illustrated 
book and testimonials, sent en 
tirely free vader plain letter seal, 





THE ALISON CO., Desk F6, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Not a Tribute to Beauty. 


“‘TIr’s really very kind of you, Mr. 
Dumley, to give me your seat,’’ said 
Miss Koy. 

‘*Not at all,’’ replied Dumley. ‘‘ We 


men are getting very tired of being ac- 
cused of giving up our seats only to 
| pretty girls.’ 


















00 If you want to get the 
9° biggest returns for 
your lator and 


your ground 
: ws you can't at jord 
eff to plant anything but 









—the standard after 49 years’ 
test. They always produce 
the largest and surest 
crops. Ail dealers sell 
them. Our 1905 
Seea Annual 
free on request, 
CG M Ferry & Co. 
OEMRON MICH. 


BM sone e¥e3 Dy ISAACTHOMESONS FYEWATER 











NNKURIQUS WALTING: 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*-s9xz7* 


paper; never scratch or spurt, 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Bat-PoInTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 2% ots., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. 


Hlaving found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 


The Best 
a MIRO Advertising 
os Medium 


& 72 
QNA 
is Ws 


Leslie’s Weekly 


SOUTHERN 
Sila 













TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 

NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 

Agent, New York. 
S$. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 












Washington, D.C. 



















IF afficted with 


SORE EYES 


Dr ISAACHOMESONS EYE WATER, 
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Surpassing Excellence 
Recognized, 


“ WHITE SEAL” 


CHAMPAGNE On 


HEADS THE LIST or imcorrations 
ens INTO THE UNITED STATES 
avo SALES IN THE WORLD 


WITH TME UNEQUALLED TOTAL OF 
SD y 336,430 


CASES 


14 , 
Gév-tt Kessler + @ S0Lf (IMPORTERS | & ley 


\\ NEW YORK 














* MEIN GOOTNESS ! DER GHOST!” M 
































WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE) [HAVE YOY TASTED IT?) 
GRADE PIANOS 
i CHOCOLATE DE, 


ee 














PIANO NUT GHOCOLATE . 
Sohmer Buildings  pniy satesroom | ee Lo 


5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


Ihe Nickel Plate Road between 
New York and Boston and 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago. 


Lowest rates and elegant equipment make this a 
favorite route between the above pomts. Very low 
Colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the tar West 
until May rsth. . 

Famous dining-car service. Individual Club Meals Bie 


35 cents to $1.00. Also a la Carte. 


A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New a, ’ 
York City. Miiylir$ 





| if Mm) EACH CAKE 










RY Sold by all first class 
¥ Grocers & Druggists. 


el re DELAWARE 
receipt ol price 15¢ per cake 
Cocoa & Chocolate Works- WATER. GAP 


18th St. @ Irving Place, NewYork City | An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 


Lackawanna tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
Railroad [Delaware Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 


Lackawanna Railroad, golf. boating, bathing, fishing. 
A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about hotels and 
boarding houses. and a fascinating love story, °° A Paper Proposal,”’ will be sent for 10 
cents in stamps. Address T W Lee, General Passenger Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, 


A 
ComMPANY FFER 
| We are selling the BEST New York City ‘-¥ 
D NEW CROY 
N a SAWPLE ORDER mee ‘ 
a " 5O0c. T e A S @ of *5.00 and up- = ee “I 
ana s.frace Mabie cues te 10 in the U.S. wards of Teas, Cof- 
to #0 days. No pay tillcured Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun. fees, Spices, Extracts and —~ E E Kk 
IUM: rite DR. J. a STEPHENS co., aor Seucions, Chusen Baking Powder, we will 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio. Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, aljow you 20 per cent. for all fishing from Trout to Tuna 


— SS ee Imperial, Ceylon, 
The World’s Standard for Quality 
Send tor complete catalogue I 


B. F. MEEK & SONS, Inc. ; % 
Louisville, Ky. ee 
































IN JARS AND TUBES. GREATAMERICAN 


For photo or general use. Dries ie ey 
quickly — never discolors print. Very & | 
strong — corners Will not curl. Largest ie | : > 
bottle now sold tor5e.( by mail,loe.) Inia PAGE'S 
ulK for large users, carton work, ete. r 
' nNOTO PA 
Lt PAGE’S MUCILACE mnore east 

202. size retails Se.; by mail, loe, mer 
GU PACE’S CLUE | 0.. l0c.; by 
mail, 12¢., bot.or tube, RUSSLA CEMENT 
CO., 182 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, ™ 

















off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
We are selling the BEST of the goods. This is a 
ehance that is seldom 
25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 
Good Roasted CORFEES, | Chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 1S and 20e. a tb. goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


ep mel yon Ah | “SIMPLEX” REEL ~snt ihiGrirenticiy Beate te 


Patented July 5, 1904. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS —— 








fiood Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 306, Ib. 












Ppa ney = Book on Patents, Trade-Marks 
ete., Sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the - 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 




















“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE.”—NEW YORK CENTRAL: 








